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Votuntary AGents.—Never before have we 
been more cheeted with :xpressions of satisfact.on, en- 
cour«gement, and hope, for the euccess of “our cause,” 
then of late, Long lists of subseribers—uew aod old—with 
kiod promises of more, have beea pouring io upon us, with 
8 prfect sunitee of “Happy New Years,” from al! parts of 
the Union! and one of the most interesting features con- 
Deoted with it is, ‘hat scores of the names sent us were 
traced wita the fair hands of noste women! Yee, this 
mater of disseminating truth and knowledge among the 
peopl+, and of saving human life, has been teken in hand 
by the mormees and paventsns of America. We are glad. 
They are the true ministering angels among the sick— 
and they are, by right of constitution, adapted to missions 
of m-rey, everywhere, Let them be properly educated— 
and they will dispense blesings—not drugs—to all who 
need, We accept their kind services—and those of the men 
also—to form clubs of subscribers for the Watze-Curs Jour- 
Bat, in every neighborhood. There is = ample time. 
Reader, will you help? 


Scarreninc Barap UPON THE oe ae 
prioted several thousand extra numbers for January, of 
this Jocrvat—to be used as sawpies. with which to form 
clubs and procure mew subscribers. Many VoLuntary 
AGents and co-workers, who deem the circulation of the 
JouRNAL @ public good—order free'y—and continue th-ir 
goed efforis in geting up clad after club, till in some 
neighborhoods almost ev: ry family have become subscrib- 
ers. Let THE GooD worK Go on. You, good RFaDER, 
may exert an influence in the same direction. You may 
induce one, five, ten, fifteen, or twenty families to become 
readers of the Jour AL, and thos confer on them a lasting 
blessing. Whll you do it? We will cheerfully send you 
san tre © Mf comple wumbern, free, gratis, Will you 


General Articles. 


Here Contributors present their own Opinions, and are alone 
responsible for them. We do not indorse all we print, but desire our 
readers to “‘PRove att Tunas,” and to “Hotp Fast” ‘‘ Tax 
Goon.” 








NATURE OF CRISES. 


BY G. H. TAYLOR, M.D. 


Txose who employ the Water-Cure treat- 
ment have generally acquired in some way 
the idea that health is to be restored by it, 
through some kind of experience that has 
received the technical appellation of Crisis. 
So crises have come to be regarded not 
only as an essential concomitant of treat- 
ment, but often as the object of it; and 
hence treatment is pursued in these instan- 
ces for the production of this end, never 
doubting but this is the most feasible way 
of acquiring health. With the invalid, the 
relative value and significance of the means 
proposed for his benefit form less an object 
of attention than the end to be secured. 
Hence, he is not likely to attempt to make 
a nice distinction in the principles of treat- 
ment, between empirical and philosophical 
ideas, leaving the propriety of the princi- 
ples to be determined by the results, pre- 
suming that these, by the most acute pro- 
fessional analysis, have but an obscure con- 
nection with their causes. 

The expectation or desire for crises is but 
the result of false education, in which the 
presumed virtues of drugs continue their 
hold upon the mind. The effects of drugs 
are to produce disturbance, disease, or a 
pathological state. The patient is to suffer 
am “operation,” and the supervening bet- 
tered condition is attributable to the effects 
of the drug, rather than the continuance of 


the causes of life. And so even in hydrop- 
athy, the mind of the uninstructed patient is 
intent on some important and new manifest- 
ation, rather than to try to secure the har- 
mony of the system by an insensible pro- 
gression similar to that by which it was 
lost. When these matters are well under- 
stood, the getting of crises will be as much 
avoided as any other method or excuse for 
becoming sick. 

For convenience of description, crises 
might be divided into two general classes, 
the acute and the sub-acute. The acute 
will consist of febrile symptoms, as lassi- 
tude, heat, headache, chilliness, and pain in 
various parts of the body, or increased dis- 
charges at some outlet of the body. When 
these symptoms are in progress, it is sup- 
posed that disease is in some way deported 
from the system, either through avenues 
previously open, or some new one, 

Similar symptoms constitute the effects 
of drugs, when administered with a cura- 
tive intention ; and so the only principle in- 
volved is the choice of means whereby they 
are to be produced ; that is, whether a per- 
turbed state of the physiological system 
shall be produced by impressing one or an- 
other of its vital functions in an unnatural 
way. But when similar symptoms occur 
from unknown causes, or by accident, the 
occurrence is considered a grave matter, de- 
manding medical interference most imperi- 


ously. Itis now regarded, as it should be® 


under the other circumstances mentioned, 
as disease or a pathological condition. 

It seems to me to be only relatively, and 
in the sense fulfilled by acute disease, that 
crises can be advantageous. It is the best 


the system can do under the embarrassing 
circumstances that have been imposed upon 
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it, and these conditions are never to be 
countenanced when we are aware of their 
existence; and much less are they to be 
sought by artificial means. Under compul- 
sion, the ordinary faculties inherent in the 
system become conservative, and call up 
such unusual action as will tend to restore 
the lost physiological balance. The occa- 
sion of such tumultuous action is to be 
avoided, rather than that the action should 
be sought. Though the tumult may end 
in harmony, we can not but regard it as an 
evil, and to.be guarded against ; and its oc- 
currence as generally attributable to some 
unwitting mistake or accident that ought to 
have been avoided. Why, then, should we 
endeavor to produce a state in trying to 
combat chronic disease that at other times 
we ought to avoid ? 

But whatever may be the cause of the 
tumultuous, excited, and critical action, 
there is at least one circumstance upon 
which we may calculate with reasonable 
certainty, and this is, that it can not in the 
nature of things be long sustained. Acute 
morbid action soon terminates, and usually 
in the previously existing condition; in a 


‘though his estimate of the value of this 


‘ 


; 


change may be a false one. But if this cir- 
cumstance were a warrant for the measures 
or agencies thus employed, those emana- 
ting from the drug-shop would be equally 
included. It is not enough that a strong 
surface or local irritation overwhelms for the 
moment all previously existing sensations. 
Health, which is balance, can never hang 
upon such contingencies, The chronic in- 
valid still lingers on through all the trials 
of his constitution, a martyr to the conjoint 
folly of himself and bis injudicious prescri- 
ber. 
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variation of their proportions. It fritters 
away none of the precious vital capabilities 
for insignificant, or inappropriate, or useless 
purposes. It merely affords them proper 
scope and just direction, while the obstacles 
that would circumvent the desired object 
are removed, and harmony and health as si- 
lently and unostentatiously wrought out. 

Jn this way the mind and body are edu- 
cated together, and the conditions furnished 
for maintaining that which had been the ob- 
ject of so much solicitude. This is an ob- 
ject of high value, and without which the 
endeavors of medical science fall short of 


Without implying the existence of sinis- | their accomplishment. 


ter motives on the part of my medical 


The above view of the effects of crises is 


brethren, I need not conceal the belief, that ; fully corroborated by an understanding of 


the stay of invalids at water-cure institu- 
tions is often unnecessarily and tediously 


; 


the rationale of their production. 
What I have called the sub-acute or ex- 


prolonged, in pursuing the idea under dis- } ternal crises may be produced on any one 


cussion. 


And then the credulous unfortu- | of tolerable reactive powers, but less cer- 


nate is disappointed to find, that the sign of ; tainly on the weakly, by a diligent use of | 
the means, viz., frequent and rapid alterna- | 


his deliverance is but the seal of a new ex- 
tension of his enthrallment, and he verdant- 
ly inquires, When shall the end be? Here 
is to be found in its perfection that species 
of chronic invalidism, the true nature of 


worse one, if the actions referred to be inju- ; which the term hypochondriacism seems 


diciously thwarted, or if they were incited 
by too great a strain upon the vital pows 
ers; in a better, if advantage is taken of the 
occasion to secure the effects of a discreet 
hygiene. But I have yet to find a case 
where it was really necessary to become 
sick in this manner in order to get well. 

But to be sure ‘and not misrepresent 
the advocates of crises, it is proper to say, 
that the kinds above mentioned are gener- 
ally considered as favorable accidents, while 
it is the other form, or sub-acute crisis, that 
is so much labored for by the self-sacrific- 
ing devotee of Water-Cure. 


This form of crisis consists of various 
kinds of skin disease, such as boils, pus- 
tules, rashes, ring- worms, and efflorescen- 
ces of varied forms. The appearance of 
these manifestations signalizes a change of 
the feelings of the patient equally with the 
effects of the irritant applications in such 
common use in Allopathy. Here, too, it is 
sipposed that the disease is literally cast 
out in a palpable form and in large quanti- 
ties, or that there is being done, by means 
of a disordered skin, what is expected of 
the bowels through the influence of physic. 
The patient, to be sure, is often encourag- 
ed with a more vivid hope, when he expe- 
riences a sudden change in his feelings, 


happily invented to conceal—life in its most 
retrograde phase. 

I conceive that the idea that serves as the 
true basis of the problem of restoring health 
is radically different from that alluded to. 
The sensibilities and powers of the living 
system do not require to be wrought upon 
in certain cases, nor in any case by causes 
of extraordinary power, differing totally 
from the fixed conditions upon which vital 
manifestation depends. In health, the con- 
geries of vital parts of which the system 
consists, act in harmony ; this harmony is 
not to be restored by violence when lost. 
In the light of hygiene, the restorative or 
self-adjusting powers are not promoted by 
disturbing causes, derived from whatever 
source. The chief object of medical treat- 
ment should be rather to restore the dis- 
turbed harmony of consensual parts. Now 
the conditions of this harmony or health 
are founded in nature, and are not subject 
to the fitful variations that our ignorance or 
perversity respecting these matters would 
seem to imply. Hygeopathy, theoretically 
at least, interdicts disturbing causes, derived 
from whatever source. The resources of 
the prescriber are limited to just those prin- 
ciples and conditions that together evolve 
life, and in sickness, only in some needful 
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tions of temperature, and constant presence 
of warmth and moisture upon the skin. 
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The giving egress to heat, either through | 


the general surface, or a limited portion 
thereof, is a certain means of directing to 
the cooled part the means of supplying the 
principle so necessary to vitality. Superfi- 
cial capillaries become active in yielding 
their stores of changing substance ; the blood 
is pressed onward toreplenish with its stores 
the urgent local needs; carbonic acid and 
water are produced as the result of the vital 
necessities imposed, and a rapid succession 
of new atoms engage in maintaining the 
proper vital condition. The principal things 
afterward noted, is that the parts operated 
on have received more blood, as shown by 
signs of redness, heat, and distention, but to 
an agreable extent only, and an increase of 
nervous sensibility. 

Now it is just these effects that contribute 
most powerfully to restore the equipoise of 
the system in a good portion of its essential 
conditions. Hydro-carbons are evolved. 
and the local engorgements drained off into 
impoverished localities. But these effects 
may be continued till the superficial vessels 
have been compelled to receive more mate- 
rial than is compatible with their normal 
functions. It has been proved that the 
sympathetic nervous system has control 
over the action of blood-vessels ; the nerves, 
having had their sensibilities unduly wrought 
upon, lose their power ; capillaries cease to 
be healthfully contractile, and the vital 
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changes in their contents are deteriorated,and 
the parts so treated are on the point of dis- 
eased action. But this action is generally pre- 
cipitated by the aid of the wet compress. Far 
be it from me to disparage this highly useful 
application ; not only as a palliative, butas a 
highly important assistant in the curative en- 
deavor, its aid is not to be slighted, in every 
case where it is applicable. But the skin is 
naturally adapted to contact with air, and 
not with moisture, and a stratum of vapor 
though useful at times, is a serious impedi- 
ment to the breathing function of the skin, 
so that normal depuration by this organ 
must be arrested previous to the conversion 
of the product into carbonic acid and water. 
Besides, an external cause of disease is di- 
rectly supplied. When dry, the epithelial 
cell-growth upon the surface is continually 
falling off as fast as renewed. ‘Lhese outer 
scales of dead animal matter, under the in- 
fluence of heat and moisture, readily under- 
go decomposition, the product of which re- 
acting upon the already morbid state of the 
vital elements, their power becomes com- 
pletely annihilated, and local disease is com- 
pletely established. The products of dis- 
ease affect the system through circulation, 
and the local affection is distributed to re- 
mote organs of the body. Following this, 
the mucous membranes of the alimentary 
canal are quite liable to become similarly 
affected, especially in constitutions that are 
at all weakly. The reason for this transfer 
becomes apparent when it is considered 
that it is the function of these membranes 
to secrete a very large amount of juices em- 
ployed for digestive purposes; they are 
hence liable to become poisoned by matters 
absorbed at the surface, or by any blood 
contamination. 


This irritability of mucous membranes is 
mistaken for appetite, which feeling joined to 
the great necessity for food to compensate 
for the large amount of artificial waste in- 
duced by the processes, is quite sure to de- 
Stroy the nice perception of fitness belonging 
to the appetite, and the way is opened broad 
and deep for the perpetuity of this peculiar 
State of disease. 

It is a favorite idea, that the system is 
being rid of disease by these external 
sores. To the physiologist, it is plain 
that, in all conditions of health, matters to 
be eliminated are evolved as a high com- 
pound of oxygen, and hence that the ap- 
pearance of matter in any other or inter- 
mediate form is ample evidence that the 


on a ee caked 


present relation of physiological conditions 
is not correct. Health can not return while 
such conditions are continued. The mor- 
bid matter appearing at the local point of 
artificial disease is produced at that point, 
for no special organ is there situated whose 
function it is to select special dead matter. 
This matter, whether of boil, abscess, or 
eruption, consists of a deteriorated vital 
product, mixed with inorganic substances 
common to the fluids of the body. Even 
if, as supposed, palpable matters of disease 


‘may be thus excreted, it is plain that a 


mode of elemination much more conform- 
able to physiology could be employed with 
the greatest ease, and this would simply 
consist in securing an appropriate equipoise 
between the quantity of air and fuod in 
their common supplies. 

Thus it appears that the advantages 
proposed to be derived from the produc- 
tion of what are called crises, are at least 
of very questionable import ; the disadvan- 
tages are very many and distinct. 

The mis-education the system receives, 
through a course at all prolonged, is a very 
serious matter, from which it is not easy to 
become disenthralled. The plainest and 
best precepts of hygiene are counteracted 
in this way, especially as regards the deter- 
mination of the suitable quantity and qual- 


ity of food. The system becomes in this } 


way habituated to working up a much 
larger amount of food than is proportion- 


ed to the power of the system; and it 
also learns to use excessive quantities of 
sweets, and other forms of hydro-carbon, in 
response to the same habit. ‘The patient 
of several months’ Water-Cure experience, 
conducted on the principles of which | 
speak, may escape painful acute attacks of 
disease, or may survive them unharmed, 
or may even escape the infliction of the 
skin crisis, with the contaminated blood 
produced by it, and the hazard of some 
specific cachexia which in weak constitu- 
tions is invited by this course, but he can 
scarcely escape some of the results of mor- 
bid innervation, arising from an abused 
and deteriorated nervous system. 

This consequence is quite natural. The 
skin is an expanded nervous organ, adapt- 
ed to receive and transmit to correlative 
parts two kinds of sensory impressions, 
that of touch and that of temperature. 
Every impression, however slight, received 
by any terminal nerve, however minute, 
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consciousness, is still competent to induce ¢ 


action in the nerve-centers connected there- 


> with. 


Bathing is a means of producing great 
vicissitudes of temperature, consequently 
action in these ganglionic centers, and in a!l 
related parts. According to the experi- 
ments of Brown-Sequard, the circulation 
of the blood is also under the control of 
the same nerves, fur the circulation is im- 
paired with any injury of visceral centers, 
or of their nerve-conductors. 

Now temperature is certainly a normal 
excitant of these important functions, as is 
proved in every-day life, as well as in the 
practice of hydropathy. But the sequel 
shows that when these impressions are out 
of all proportion to the capacities of this de- 
partment of the organism, it must and does 
suffer. There will be both an irregularity 
and an abatement of function. The unnat- 
ural supply of a normal agent will produce 
effects not very dissimilar from those of an 
unnatural agent, or drug. 

These effects are often very prominent, 
and exist in great variety, in different sub- 
jects. Sometimes it is chiefly in the cere- 
bro-spinal system, while the brain and vis- 
ceral nerves are quite unharmed. I have 
seen a person who, after several months’ 
treatment at different places, lost, to some 
extent, the command of his muscles, so that 
often the one would contract that he did 
not intend. I have known another, in 
whom a lateral curvature was produced 
from the same cause, Often some particu- 
lar function becomes ungovernably exalted. 
It is not uncommon to meet with persons 
who have spent some, months at a water. 
cure—it scarcely matters with what form 
of disease—with some or all of the follow- 
ing symptoms : very acute sensibility of the 
whole nervous system, which has suffered a 
great increase by treatment. The feelings 
seem to oscillate in the course of a few 
days, or even hours, between the greatest 
extremes of depression and elevation, often 
without an assignable cause, or at least for a 
very inadequate one. The visceral organs 
seem endowed with new powers of percep- 
tion, and the patient recognizes the least va- 
riation in this state, which often becomes a 
source of great pain. If some organ has, 
or is suspected of, organic disease, these 
sensibilities seem to have their origin in 
that locality, and radiating an influence 
throughout the system, the whole becomes 


even though not capable of affecting the , involved in the most exquisite torture. 
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The patient becomes anxious at such times, 
thinks himself worse than ever, and is oft- 
en on the borders of despair. The mind 
becomes involved, for it must be subject to 
the impressions it receives through its sen- 
sory channels, and can only estimate the 
bodily condition by these sensory eviden- 
ces. It is almost impossible for the judg- 
ment to decide upon the value of these im- 
pressions only by their intensity, and it can 
illy appreciate the amount or kind of per- 
version they have suffered. Hence, inéro- 
spection becomes a settled habit with this 
class of patients. The will-power is de- 
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{ THOUGHTS IN SPARE MINUTES. 


BY HARRIET N. AUSTIN. 


Ir is 300 years since Martin Luther 
determined that the devil should no longer 
monopolize all the best music. When will 
good men become wise enough to deny the 
devil's right to have all the dancing ? 

Dancing! At the very sound of the 
word, the blood leaps more cheerily 
through the veins, the face brightens, the 
step lightens. ‘The man or woman weary 
with physical toil, who comes at evening 
into the dancing group, and listens to the 


pressed in the ratio of the exaltation of merry notes of the violin, feels, at once, the 
sensory power. In this condition, the poor } heaviness of his fatigue lifted from him, and 


invalid is ready to become the willing vic- 
tim of any cunning and dishonest imposi- 


he can join for an hour in the dance with 
positive refreshment to his aching muscles, 


tion that may be practiced upon him. The and retire to his bed less weary, and enjoy 


promise of relief in store by a continuance 
of the treatment, and the threat already felt 
in the peculiar sensations of approaching 


ruin, aggravated by the crafty counsel of 


the doctor, influences his easy credulity to 
any course, however absurd. 

The essential condition, in this state of 
health, consists of a preternatural activity 
of the visceral nerve-centers. Hence, oth- 
er parts are robbed of their nutrition, to 
supply this excessive demand ; and they 
are left comparatively powerless, while the 
too ready response that follows the slight- 
est exciting causes, tends powerfully to 
promote inharmony in the relations of oth- 
er important functions. Any function is 
easily disturbed through the too active 
nerves, and is prevented, by the same 
cause, from assuming its healthful condi- 
tion. . 

This morbid condition of nerve-centers 
is certain to result from receiving too fre- 
quent and too strong impressions from the 
whole sensory surface. Treatment direct- 
ed to the end under consideration is 
strongly in opposition to the indications of 
physiology, and can lay no just claim to 
scientific merit; which, with the ill suc- 
cess with which it meets, should consign 
it to the general repository of things that 
are past. 





Ir has been observed by medical writers, that 
the sober excess, in which we may indulge, by 
eating and drinking a little too much at every 
day’s dinner, and every night’s supper, more 
effectually undermines the health than those 
more rare excesses by which others now and 
then break in upon a life of general sobriety,— 
Hannah More. , 








a sweeter sleep, than if he had gone directly 
from his work. 

The person of sedentary life is benefited 
even more than the other, by this amuse- 
ment. He needs the muscular exercise, 
and as his movements harmonize with the 
inspiring music, his whole nature, physical, 
social, and spiritual, is brought into more 
harmonious action. 

For the thinker, no other in-deor exer- 
cise, relaxation, or amusement equals this. 
It diverts the mind from severe thought, 
while it pleasantly occupies it; it affords 
brisk muscular exercise, it cultivates socia- 
bility, it fosters one of the most refining 
and softening elements in cur nature—the 
love of music. 

It is an amusement which affords equal 
pleasure and equal benefit to the young, 
and old, and middle-aged. Thus bringing 
all ages into close proximity, each is bene- 
fited by contact with the other; the old, 
by the elasticity and hilarity of youth ; the 
young, by the decorum and prudence of 
age. 

And yet religion, as developed and illus- 
trated in our age, decides that the devil 
shall have all the dancing, and virtually, 
sends all who will have dancing, to the 
devil:after it. 
presbyteries and other ecclesiastical bodies, 


hold grave discussions on the subject, and‘ 


“ resolve” that it is “sinful” to dance, and 
‘“ advise” their members to abstain from it 
themselves, to forbid it to their children, 
and discountenance and discourage it in the 
world; and so dancing is considered irre- 
ligious, and professors of religion will not 


have it in their houses, and frown on it in 


prasad caPactrtritiitaatadritderrttetetteiadentatatituaaapauinieteatpappabitaattutupateae tants ideia Te 


Churches and synods, and’ 
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the houses of their neighbors. But it is ¢ 
not expected that there will be any religion — 
in public houses and hotels, and dancing | 
can be had there. Most persons of mature | 
age can better afford to be denied this — 
amusement, than tu forfeit their reputation — 
for sobriety and good principles, and they 
are not often found in ball-rooms. But the 
young are more impulsive, and for them to 
dance seems almost an instinct. When they 
get one taste of it, they are sure to covet | 
another. Many have their conscientious- — 
ness and firmness so trained and developed 
that they can deny themselves any pleasure | 
which they believe to be wrong. But hun- | 
dreds and thousands of youth, sons and 
daughters, too, of pious fathers and mothers, 
WILL dance, though it were on the edge of 
ruin; they can not dance in their father’s 
parlors—they will go where they can—to 
the ball-room, where they mingle with such 
companions and such associations as clus- 
ter round public houses. And as the op- | 
portunity to dance is not very frequently 
enjoyed, they wish to make the time as 
long as possible, and often dance on till 
morning. 


Balls, as they are usually conducted, can 
not be too strongly condemned. ‘The late 
hours, the unhealthy dress, the rich food, 
eaten at midnight, the unprincipled men 
often frequenting such assemblies, the very 
place of meeting, and the fact that it is con- 
sidered an unfit place for parents and 
guardians, are ruinous to morals and | 
health. And the church is responsible for | 
the character of these assemblies. It makes 
no discrimination between balls and dancing. 
It says to the young, “If you will dance, 
that is the proper place for you to go,” and 
it provides no other place of amusement in 
place of this—and it need not, for nothing 
can be more innocent and right than 
dancing in itself considered. The love 
of it is almost universal. Scarcely a 
young person could be found, unless some 
blight is on him, who, if permitted, would 
not be fond of it. In the olden time, men 


_whose hearts were filled with gratitude and 


love to God for great benefits from his 
hands, “ danced before him.” Surely this 
was but the natural expression of a glad 
heart. We should, in our day, redeem 
dancing from the dominiongof evil, and 
allow the light and joyous-hearted inno- 
cently to enjoy this “ outward expression,” (- 
and encourage the depressed thus to court ch 
cheerfulness. ) 
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Nobody need to dance more than minis- 
Many of them are in their studies 


ters. 
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and gets hurt. Mamma scolds the sense- 


less chair, and whips it for hurting her pet 


JOURNAL. 
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late on Saturday night, jinishing their baby, and so baby learns a lesson of re- | 
sermons, and go to bed with oppressed } } venge ; and the next time mamma or nurse 


brains and cold feet. Could they dance an 
hour to good music before retiring, they 
would rise better Christians on Sabbath 
morning. And in no way could they do 


; displeases it, strikes them, and is laughed 
at for being so cunning. 


pockets full of nuts and candies, and baby 


a greater good to the young, than to show } eats all it wants, while mamma feeds it 
them that a Christian can enjoy such inno- ; incessantly with pie and cake, until it will 


cent amusements. 
Gun Haven, N. Y. 
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BRINGING UP CHILDREN. 





BY LILY LAUREL. 





“Take this child and nurse it for me,” 
and a weak, helpless Jittle thing is laid in 
the happy mother’s arms. Well, the little 
lambs and calves are allowed to live in 
perfect freedom, as Dame Nature found 
them ; but the baby isn't quite perfect. It 
must be tightly bandaged to give it the 
proper shape; and then the food nature 


squeezed and stuffed, it must have some 
“ drops” 


; 
| 
| 
| 


; eat nothing else, and thus an excellent 


5 
5 


? foundation for numberless diseases of the 


} digestive organs is laid. 
= 


? 


While it is in long clothes, it is wrapped 


> and bundled up until nothing but its face is 
> visible ; 


but when it can walk, arms and 


> neck are totally unprotected, while its body 


§ 
2 
Q 
? 
, 
? 
, 
? 
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or herb tea to cure the colic. ; dear, it don’t know any better now. 


is clad in flannels and merinos. 

When it is put to bed, every crack and 
crevice, where a breath of pure air can 
enter, is carefully closed, and the room per- 
haps warmed by a stove. When it is old 
enough to speak, it begins to say, “ I won’t 
do it,” and “I will have it ;” and it soon 


coaxing besides. Mamma says, “ Little 


(They used to put some rum in it, but it } it ts old enough to be reasoned with, it will 


isn’t fashionable to make babies drunk } obey well enough.” 
Then the poor little thing is } gets old enough to listen to reason. 


nowadays.) 


> 


trotted and bounced on — knee to 3 


“make the wind come up.” 


it must be smothered up in soft pillows and 
blankets, and the stove must be kept hot, 
and the door mustn’t be opened for fear 
the precious baby will take cold. And it 
must be washed in very warm water, and 





? 
: 
| 
; 


If it 
is a boy, as he grows older, perhaps his 
} noisy restlessness compels his mother to 


so the bad effects of unhealthy diet and un- 
ventilated bedrooms are partly counteracted. 
But alas for the poor little girl ! 


PLLA 


her place in society; and henceforth the 
end and aim of her existence seems to be 
to read silly, lovesick novels, dress expen- 
sively, attend parties, engage in flirtations, 


and finally to secure a husband. Mamma 


thinks that to be a lady Miss mustn’t work, 
Papa meanwhile comes home with his | 


so she is blissfully ignorant of housewifery, 


> with all its vulgar details. 


Well, she marries, of course ; and if she 
chances to secure a good husband, her self- 
will and ignorance make home unhappy, 
and perhaps ruin is the consequence. But 
most probably she marries one brought up 
like herself, the principal difference being, 
that his education has made him an elegant, 
perhaps an intellectual rake and debauchee, 
while 


hers has made her an idle, weak- 


minded creature, fit only to be looked at, 
like a doll. 

Soon the effects of the system, or rather 
want of system, under which they were 
raised, begin to develop themselves. Self- 
ishness and ill-temper, indulged and fos- 


; tered in childhood, fill their house (it can 
has provided for it isn’t quite the thing, so | learns that if it stamps its little feet, and . 
it must be fed with panada ; and then, if it } screams till it is black in the face, it can 
cries, as any sensible baby will after being } have what it pleases, and any amount of 


not be called by the holy name of home) 


with discord and unhappiness. ‘The hus- 


; band, disappointed and disgusted, seeks re- 


- lief and amusement abroad ; 
> 


When 3 


5 
) 


and the wife, 


if in “high life,” pursues a round of gay 


; dissipation ; or if in common life, pines and 


But, somehow, it never | 


frets at home, until, with broken spirits and 


} health, whose fountains were poisoned in 


; childhood, utterly destroyed, 


lies down to 


: die. 
Then, if the weather is the least bit cool, } allow him a little wholesome exercise in | 
: the open air; and Madame Fashion gives a ° 
>} boy room to grow, and freedom of motion ; 


5 
4 


But in these days, when “ knowledge is 
multiplied and increased,” many persons 


} are very anxious that their children should 


; be prodigies of learning and _ intellectual 


: ability, so they are sent to school as soon 


She must } 


if a drop of cvol water touches it, or a { be a “little lady,” and not a rude romp; 
breath of fresh air blows over it, the poor, ' that is, she must not run, and laugh, and ° 
frolic, as all children should, but stand up 


half roasted baby cries of course, and then 
it must be dosed for the colic. 

Well, if it is strong and hearty enough 
to live through all this toasting, and doctor- 
ing, and bandaging, and feeding, it grows, 
and begins to laugh and crow, and hold 
toys in its little fat hands, to the unceasing 
delight of the whole household ; and it be- 


| 





straight, and walk as demurely as her 
grandmother ; she mustn’t laugh heartily, 


2 
2 


as they can “sit on a bench and say A,” 
and kept cooped up there day after day in 


an unventilated room, and the teacher is 


; particularly charged to make them learn ; 
> so their heads are crammed full of all sorts 


$ 


she must just smile enough to show her ; 


teeth, if they are firm; and she must wear 


: low-necked, short-sleeved dresses even in 


3 





midwinter, and play in a close, hot room, 
and sleep in a room where the air is the 


gins, too, to show unmistakable signs of } doubly distilled essence of impurity. 


“temper,” and the more it kicks and 
screams, the more it is coaxed and petted 
to keep it in a good humor, until it is a 
little tyrant, knowing that it has only to 
cry to obtain any thing it wants. 


As she grows up, she is sent to a fashion- 
able school, and learns how to dance a 
little, draw a little, jabber French that 
would astonish a Frenchman, and draw 


’ excruciating sounds from a piano, with a 


Pretty soon it tries to climb up by chairs ; little arithmetic, geography, etc., and she 


and tables, and, of course, falls sometimes 


| 
| 
| 


comes home an accomplished lady, to take | 


acta dtl 
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of knowledge, and their immature brains 
tasked like cart-horses, and all this time 
they eat greasy, unwholesome food, and 
sleep in stifled rooms, and in consequence 
are pale, sickly creatures. Very often, 
while the intellect is forced into a rank, 
unnatural maturity, the moral nature is over- 
looked, and vicious habits are formed, which 
perhaps no after-efforts can overcome. 

The child grows up like a tree, one side 
of which has been visited by the warm 
sunlight and refreshing rain, and is clothed 
in luxuriant foliage ; while the other, from 
} being densely shaded, is weak and imper- 
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fectly developed. ‘The intellect so far over- 
balances the moral and physical powers, 
that the equilibrium which should exist 
among them is destroyed ; and the result is, 
that the intellect so rapidly and prematurely 
developed, decays early ; or the gross ani- 
mal nature preponderates, and the person 
becomes unprincipled and vicious, doubly 
dangerous to society from being well edu- 
cated and intelligent; or the impaired 


vised its use by me, a person devoted to 
sedentary habits? Is that anti-scorbutic ?” 

“No; meat alone has a great tendency to 
scrofula. I meant,” he added, “ to convey 
the idea that the free use of vegetables— 
watery vegetables—would have a tendency 
to ward off scrofulous disease. I did not 
say they should be eaten alone, without 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. (Fen, 
* But, doctor,” said I, “ can you say as { WHAT IS DISEASE? ; 
much for meat since you so staunchly ad- wet ? 


BY N. BEDORTHA, M.D., OF SARATOGA SPRING? 
WATER-CURE. 


To any one not acquainted with medical | 
subjects, this would seem a very simple 
question, and one that a mere tyro in medi- | 
cal knowledge ought to be able to answer. | 
But upon this one simple question, days, — 
weeks, months, and years have been con- | 


physical powers, unable to keep pace with 
the active spirit, give way, and the weak 
body goes down to an early grave. 


—— se ae 





VEGETABLES ANTISCORBUTIC. 


As aclass, the Allopathic doctors are in 
favor of meat as an article of diet. Occa- 
sionally one may be found who “ believes 
that it would be better for people not to eat 
meat,” but seldom do we find one who 
openly, fairly, and manfully will advise the 
use of a vegetable diet exclusively. 

An erudite M. D.,of the Allopathic 
school—one, by the way, who advocates 
the use of animal food, even in abundant 
quantities—was walking with me,a short 
time since, near a nicely laid out and pro- 
ductive garden. What is more beautiful, 
among all the rura/ sights, than a well-man- 
aged garden? In the one mentioned above 
were growing, in rich profusion, vegetables 
of almost every kind. How fair to behold! 
Onions, carrots, turnips, ruta-bagas, pota- 
toes, rhubarb, pumpkins, squasheS, and to- 
matoes seemed to vie with each other in 
stretching to the greatest size attainable. 
Not a weed was to be seen. ‘The paths 
were clean, and the beds tastefully ar- 
ranged. All was order and _ neatness. 
Flowers appeared upon the border to grace 
the scene by their delicate presence, while 
their sweet and grateful perfume filled the 
atmosphere for many rods around. 

Upon this rural scene my companion 
“ gazed awhile delighted.” ‘ How beauti- 
ful this!” he at last remarked, “and how 
necessary the products of the earth to the 
comfort and delight of man! Although I 
am advocate of a flesh diet, yet I be- 
lieve people ought to eat more frequently of 
these vegetables which we see in so great 
abundance before us.” 

Struck by the singularity of his remarks, 
I asked an explanation of them. 

“ These,” said he, pointing to the variety 
before us, “ are anti-scor butic in their nature. 
People should eat of them often.” 
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animal food.” 

“ Doctor,” I added, “ how can you live } 
in such anerror? Let me put the question 
fairly to you. Would you have any objec- 
tion to a diet which, properly used, cculd 
by no means induce scrofulous disease ?” 

* Certainly not.” 

** Would you not have objections to a diet, 
by the free use of which such diseases 
might be engendered ?” 

“Truly I would.” 

“Then why allow an admixture of the 
two kinds of diet? Is it not a strange } 
commingling? ‘The good with the bad? 
The anti-scorbutic with its extreme oppo- 
site? Why tolerate the latter at all ?” 

“I coniess,” said he, “ there is weight 
in the manner in which you have contrasted 
the two systems. Sull I believe that meat 
is an important article of diet.” 

Ah! how willfully blind are some peo- 
ple. No longer ago than last Sunday I saw 
aman writhing and itching with the ery- 
sipelas. He is a great meat eater, and 
confesses that meat produces scrofulous 
diseases. He asserts, however, that man 
can not “ stand it long without meat ;” and 
remarked that! could not labor through the 
winter in the cold climate of Minnesota 
without it. Is not that blindness ? 

The prevalence of scrofula among mar- 
iners, who use much salt meat; in 
those nations who use it so much as the 
Russians and Esquimaux ; in those families 
who use it extensively, and its almost total 
absence from such who use it not, speak 
more than volumes of reasoning can, against 
the use of flesh for roop.—-L. N. C. 


— <2 





Sraristicax..—Some people talk a great dea 
about ministers, and the cost of keeping them, pay- 
ing their rent, table expenses, and other items of 
salary. Did such croakers ever think that it cost 
thirty-five millions of dollars to pay the salaries 
of American lawyers ; that twelve millions of dol- 
lars are paid annually to keep our criminals, and 
ten millions of dollars annually to keep the dogs in 
the midst of us alive; while only six millions of 
dollars are spent annually to keep six thousand 
ministers in the United States.— St. Louis Dem. 





sumed in discussion. 


| 
| 


Some physicians argue that the disease | 


is in the blood ; some others, that it has its 
origin in the solids of the system ; some, in 
the nerves; others that it is in the mind. 


But none of these pretend to define what it | 


is that constitutes a disease. 

If we have but a vague idea of the 
nature of disease, we shall be vacillating 
and uncertain in our practice. Ary given 


' 


course of treatment under which the patient | 


seemed to prosper would be tenaciously 
and blindly followed, until some adverse 
facts would entirely change the course of 
the practice. 
be devised and followed, with the same re- 
sults. 


| 
| 


Then another course would | 


Any person familiar with the present | 


practice of medicine will find plenty of ex- 
amples to illustrate the want of a true and 
setiled theory as to the nature of disease. 
Some very sensible remarks have been 
made from time to time in the Water-Cure 
JournaL, by different writers, as to the 
nature of disease ; but these often seemed 


merely accidental, and would often be con- | 


tradicted by the same writer at subsequent 
times. If what I shall say will be of any 
service to the great cause of truth, 1 shall 
feel myself amply repaid for the effort. 

Disease is rot necessarily confined to 
the- blood. ‘The blood may be the seat of 
disease, as well as any part of the system ; 
but the theory which makes the blood the 
only source of disease, or which says that 
all disease is in the blood, will not require 
an argument to refute it. 

Again, disease is not confined to the 
solids of the system ; the bones, the mus- 
cles, tendons, ligaments, and other solid 
structures, are often the seat of disease, and 
subject to various morbid changes which 
require special attention in treatment, but 
they are not the origin of diseased action 
any more than the blood. 


The same may be said of the nerves, the 
mind, and, indeed, of all the organs of the 
system—they do not constitute a disease. 
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cury, lead, or any poison, introduced into 
| the system, is a disease. They may be, 
and doubtless are, often the causes of dis- 
| ease, but could not be called disease itself. 
| I have made these remarks, not because 
there are any who really suppose that the 
above-mentioned organs or articles would 
be a disease ; but there seems to be so 
much confusion in the minds of some 
writers, that it is necessary to make dis- 
tinct specifications of what is not disease, 
in order to state explicitly what disease is. 
Our Homeopathic physicians say that 
disease consists in the aggregation of all 
the symptoms. The treatment in Allo- 
pathy would lead us to suppose that they 
regarded the prominent symptoms as the 
all of disease. Their whole treatment is 
usually to combat symptoms. A single 
sober thought must satisfy any one that no 
one, or all the symptoms combined, would 
really constitute a disease. To confound 
disease with symptoms is a fruitful source 
cf sad mistakes in practice. 
In many cases of grave forms of disease, 
such as typhus fever, scarlet fever, and 
measles, where the febrile symptoms were 
| of an active type, physicians adopting the 
| refrigerating or depleting practice have 
| found, too late, that the course of treatment 

pursued has resulted only in prostrating the 
patient, without even mitigating the sever- 


would be simply this inability of the or- 
ganism to perform its functions. This 
may seem to many as altogether too simple 
to cover all the varieties of diseased action 
manifested by the human system. 
make any trial you wish, and you will find 
that the definition will cover every case of 
disease, be it cholera or consumption, burn- 
ing fever or chilling agues, diseases of the 
herves, or muscles, or the arterial system ; 
all are defined by the inability of the or- 
gans to perform their functions. This 
makes a unity of disease, and very greatly 
simplifies the whole subject. 

But it does not follow, necessarily, that 
the causes are one, or that the symptoms 
are alike, or that the same agents would 
cure. But it does follow that the princi- 
ple or law which governs the therapeutical 
4 Operations of the system is a unit, and 
(? whether known as the Vis Medicatriz 


ity of the disease. 
Disease, according to our definition, 








4 Also, no foreign substance, such as mer- 


But . 
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restoring the ability to the organism, or 
giving it power to perform its functions. 

There are thousands of causes of disease, 
and agents operating to produce the inabil- 
ity. There are also a great variety of 
symptoms, and the same symptoms are 
often manifested in different forms of dis- 
eases, but the inability is attendant upon 
every form of disease, and constitutes truly 
the disease. If there is no inability, there 
is no disease. No one feels disturbed by 
disease so long as every function of the 
system is properly performed ; but let even 
a slight change take place, a slight loss of 
ability to perform the functions ot vitality, 
and the subject becomes at once more or less 
diseased ; he attributes his disease to an in- 
ability of the system. The form of disease 
may be fever or rheumatism, cholera or 
consumption, or a thousand other forms, 
but the great trouble of the patient lies in 
the inability of the different organs to per- 
form their functions. 


OOP A eT 





This definition of disease gives a ration- ; 
al explanation why different persons ex- 
posed to the same existing cause of disease 
are so differently affected. For example: } 
several persons exposed to sudden atmos- 
pheric changes—one will have a rheuma- 
tism, another a fever, another a diarrhea or 
influenza, and others escape without any 
particular inconvenience ; showing the abil- 
ity of the vital power to resist the causes of 
disease, and showing also that the inability 
of the different organs is manifested by a 
variety of symptoms. We see, also, why any 
specific virus, such as small-pox or measles, 


produces similar symptoms ; the same spe- 
2 








cific virus affects the same organs in differ- 
ent persons ; thus the disease and symptoms 
are the same. 

The variety of names given to the various 
forms of disease may be, and doubtless is, 
a great convenience to the practitioner, but 
is very liable to lead to confusion in prac- 
tice. For example: the fever attending 
typhus fever, scarlet fever, and measles is 
treated as if it were quite different in one 
than in the other, whereas‘ fever is merely 
a symptom of disease, an effort which 
nature makes to expel disease, and never } 
should be considered as a disease itself. 
The different forms of fever depend upon 
the specific virus, as measles, small-pox,etc., 
or upon the organs of the system affected 
by the disease, as lung fever, brain fever, 








c\ Vature, or Hygeia, there is but one way / gastric fever, when the fever is confined 
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disease is removed, and that is by } principally to the lungs, brain, or stomach. 


SRN 


giously, and prosper. 


If the above remarks are true, as to the 


true nature of disease, as we think every 
one must admit, then we are prepared to 
show how water may act as a remedy. 

In a future number we will endeavor to 
give the therapeutic action of water, and 
show that it is wonderfully adapted to act 
as a remedy in the different forms of dis- 


ease. [Saratoca Warer-Cune, Jan., 1857. 


Fireside Reading. 





RUSSEL SMILIES CHILDREN. 


BY HENRY H. HOPE. 





CHAPTER Il. 


Tuere is nothing in all the social set- 
tlements (said William Jones to me) so 
simple, yet so puzzling, as Marriace. 
Men enter daily into the most complicated 
business copartnerships, and succeed. They 
get along together. Parties combine reli- 
Persons travel long 
voyages, and are pleasant, and when they 
part, regret the necessity. But a marriage 
copartnership is a dangerous affair. I 
mean what | say—it is dsngerous. As 
things stand now-a-days, it is risky. The 
matrimonial road has pit-falls in it, its side- 
paths have snares and traps set, and one 


finds himself, or herself—generally himself 


—possessed of somebody or thing he did 
not bargain for. I had studied on Russel 
Smilie’s marriage time after time, and 
never could satisfy myself how, why, or by 
what means Ae came to marry her. And 
I never was able to give myself, nor get 
from another, a rational explanation, till I 
received it from George Hemenway, the 
eldest son of old Quaker Hemenway, to 
whose home [| went after my somewhat 
earnest and unprofitable discussion at 
Russel Smilie’s with his wife Elizabeth, 
about training children—for it was the 
point of training, not educating children, 
about which we differed—not being wide 
apart about what children should learn, 
but about ow they should learn it. 

Before I go into a detail of George Hem- 
enway’s statement of Russel’s marriage 
(said Jones), 1 must premise that Quaker 
Hemenway had sons and daughters like an 
old Patriarch, and that the afternoon I hap- 
pened to be there, they had gathered from 
the vicinity to the old homestead for an 
afternoon visit. 


On learning that I had ¢ 
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only half an hour before my arrival at the | 
Quaker’s left Russel Smilie’s, Propitiation 
Hemenway, a woman of some twenty two 
years, asked me if I “had not been te | 
dispute with Elizabeth.” 

I attempted to evade an answer, but she 
declared she knew I had, “first, because 
Elizabeth disputed with every person who 
visited her husband; second, because my > 
face>was flushed, the eye looked unusually ; 
fierce, and the mouth carried the air of 
firmness, common to me only in or after 
discussion.” 

I told her that I had had a discussion, 
and how it came about, and what was the } 
topic, and explained my view of culturing | 

; 





children, somewhat as I have related to 
you, and then I asked George Hemenway | 
if he could tell me how it came about that 
Russel Smilie came to marry his wife. 

“T can not tell thee,” he replied, “for 1 } 
do not know ; his parents do not know, and | 
I doubt if Russel himself ever knew.” 

‘Who was she before marriage?” I 
asked. 

_“ Her name was Elizabeth Wilkinson,” 

“Where did he first see her ?” 

‘In Baltimore.” 

“Was she rich ?” 

“No.” 

“Then in the name of Hymen why did 
he fall in love with her ?” 

“IT can not tell thee.” 

“ Not for her beauty ?” 

“T think not,” 

“ William,” Propitiation said to me, “ap- | 
ply your own philosophy of influence to | 
this case. She is a positive woman, and 
comes in contact with him, a negative man ‘ 
—the result is, he marries her, or, rather, is } 
married to her.” 

“O! ho! that is it 2” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then, Propitiation, you think some wo- ; 
men marry men, instead of men always 
marrying women.” 

“Surely I do,” she said, “as often this 
as the other way. ‘The strong attracts the | 
weak to itself, Did thou not say, William } 


APL Pe 





Jones, little while since, that the hard gives 

impressions, which the sorr must take? 

Were not men so self-complacent, they 

would less frequently be cheated in the 

most important act they ever do. 

on, George, with thy explanations.” 
“T have nothing to say.” 


“ George, don’t thee be stupid!” the 
old Patriarch exclaimed. 


But go 


‘ love only the lovely. 
' lovely objects, allow them to embrace us, 


— 
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“'Thank thee, father! but what have | to 
say ?” 

“Tell William what he wants to know, 
why Russel married Elizabeth!” 

“ Have I not said I do not know? I can 
only deal in suppositions.” 

“Tell him thy suppositions, then.” 

“It may be he married her for her 
beauty.” 

“ Nonsense!” cried Propitiation. 

“For her genius, then?” 

“ Pshaw !” 

“ For her great talents, perhaps ?” 

“ Ridiculous !” 

“ Her wealth ?” 

* She had none.” 

“Then for love—it must have been for 
love,” said George. 

* Do persons love that which is not lov- 


: able?” I asked. 


“JT know they marry where and when 
they do not love, but it seems to me that 
they do not marry for Jove that which is 
not lovable. We are organized so as to 
We embrace wn- 


attach them to us, and ourselves to them, 


: but the motive power is other than love. 
' Love knows its own, and goes forth only at 


the appropriate call. It is an instinct as 
well as an impulse. It is an intuition as 
well as a sentiment. It is very sagacious, 


and not easily cheated, yet is often over- 


: borne, and forced to yield to circumstances 


it can not control. 

“ But, William,” Propitiation inquired of 
me, ‘ may it not be that what one may love, 
another may not, or can not love? And so 
whilst tow canst not see in Elizabeth 
Smilie qualities which answer thy inquiry 


how Russel came to marry her, Russe] did 


see them, and so married her.” 

“Let us see,” I said to Propitiation; 
“it may be so, but I doubt it; love is a 
unit, and so are lovely things. What we 
are pleased to call love is, in most instances, 
an adulterated substance. It is commixture 
of love with passion, with fancy, with 
policy, with interest, with pride, with ambi- 
tion, with love of place, with longing for 
power. If it were possible to separate the 
element from its more or less common ad- 
juncts, persons would love the same things, 
not with the same interests, but with the 
same kind of feeling. There must be a 
common standard, and so a common subject, 
and thus a common feeling. Especially 
must this be true in reference to moral 


: 


| 
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qualities, which enter vitally into character, \/ 
Set se// interest aside, all human beings must Y 
admire goodness, justice, kindness, meicy, | 
tenderness, amiableness, and fruth. Place 
them where their innermost utterances could 
become vocal without prejudice, and they 
all with one accord would say the same 
thing. 

“Take, now, the leading forces of Eliza- 
beth’s character, as seen in others than his | 
wife. Russel does not admire them—they 
displease him. What is it that she has 
which compensates him for the absence i, 
her of the traits of character in other women 
which we all know he so much admires? | 
For Russel Smilie is a man of fine talents, 
with extraordinary fine taste. All his 
constituents are naturally delicate. He is 
of fine fiber. His passion is extreme for | 
beautiful things. His library proves. this. 
His love of the fine arts, sculpture, paint- 
ing, music, finds emotions in him corre- 
sponding to themselves. They speak lan- 
guage to him which he understands. In | 
the natural world, also, beauty charms him; | 
fine horses, cows, sheep and swine—fine | 
fowl, fine farms, fine orchards, fine wild | 
woods, all make their way to feelings in | 
him which elevate and purify him. Ile | 
is not lacking in the appreciation of the 
beautiful in morals. All that is admirable 
and to be reverenced in God himself, he 
loves. He blends the beautiful with the 
good, and so creates an ideal which is 
holy. The Jewish worship and the Cath- 
olic attest their force on him by their 
elegant and highly wrought artistic sym- 
bols, through which the spiritual becomes 
visible and apprehensible. Had he not 
been born and educated a Quaker, easily 
he could have been a Catholic. 

“ Now, 1 ask how a man of this mold | 
came to marry such a wife as his is? | | 
account for it on the supposition, that in 
their lower strata of being they are alike, — 
holding common characteristics, and that 
they came into conjunction while these 
were active. In other words, their court- 
ship and marriage were dictated by pas- 
sion; it presided at the bridal, and has 
been mistress of the house since. Her 
positive overwrought his negative nature, 
and so prompted him, when reflection and 
judgment were asleep, to declare himself. — 
Am I right?” 4 

“ Come, George,” said his sister, “answer (_ 
William.” 

“ Well, friend William,” addressing me \ 
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in response to the call from Propitiation, 
«thou must know that from our boyhood, 
Russel Smilie and I, to use the language 
of the school, have been friends. ‘I'here 
is only two years’ difference in our ages. 
Our grandfathers came into the country 
together. Our fathers are nearly of an 
age, and they, as we, grew up together. 
I have loved Russel Smilie as David loved 
Jonathan ; I love him now, and what I say 
shall be said to give a clearer illustration 
to your speculation as to his marriage with 
his wife, than is usually given in such 
cases. 

“Some fifteen years ago, Dr. John Hall 
kept a school for boys in Baltimore, Md. 
It was thought well for Russell and I to go. 
The Doctor was a Friend, as we term our 
sect—a Quaker, as you would term him, 
and a most estimable man. He was a 
strict disciplinarian, and his school was in 
great reputation. Our people are very 
much affiliated by religious considerations, 
and it is not uncommon for distinguished 
members of our Society to know intimately 


from them. Thus Doctor Hall was well 
known to leading men and women who 
had met him at great gatherings of our 
people, and they vouched to our parents 
for his making men of us. In those days 
the idea was quite common, that men were 
tobe made ; that it mattered not much what 
stuff the posil was of, if the master was 
only of the superlative degree. ‘That theory 
is exploding quite rapidly, and the one in 
regard to poets is taking its place : 
* Homo pascitur, non fit.’ 


| 
| 
| 


But our wise men, who in our congrega- 
tions sit on ‘high seats,’ were sure that by 
going to Baltimore, Doctor Hall would put 
us into Ads crucible and we should come 
out gold ; and so our fathers sent us. They 
were well to do, and so gave us generous 
outfits. We were in our nineteenth 
and seventeenth: years, Russel being the 
younger, and altogether the more suscepti- 
ble. He was the reverse of myself in ap- 
pearance, being then for a youth, what he 
is now as a man, very fine looking. He put 
forth buds of exceeding promise. On start- 
ing, we agreed to stand by "each other, to 

have no secrets from each other, to commu- 
hicate mutually our impressions, to be care- 
ful of the acquaintance of the other sex, 
and to make up for the want of parental 
counsel by mutual advice. It was winter 
when we left, and our ride was almost all 


ption was her own, one almost felt sure 
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the way in stage-coaches ; no railroad-car 
existed for our or others’ comfort. 





duty to endure by our power of endurance. 
Our journey was long, unbroken by greatly 
interesting incident, and at a fortnight’s end 
we reached the Monumental City. 

“We reported ourselves to Doctor Hall, 


é 








were told that we could find a good place 
to board with a Widow Wilkinson. We 
called upon her, were shown the accom- 
modations, and learned that the family con- 
; sisted of the widow, two sons—young 
men—and Elizabeth. We struck a bargain, 








passed before our eyes was reviewed, for | 
boys are sharp, if not profound, critics, and ; 

at that age eyes are in constant use. We 
} set down the old lady—Ada Wilkinson—as 
a pleasant woman, Scotch-Irish by de- 
; scent, English by birth, and who had in 
; early life married a Dutchman; and of all 
: the crosses it were possible to make, that 
of the Irish with the Dutch was the worst. 


and did not interest us much. ‘The daughter 
we gave more time to. She furnished us 
materials for study; she was young, and 


had that floridness of countenance that 


marks the Celtic race. She lived largely 
on animal food, drunk tea and coffee, par- 
took unsparingly of condiments, and ate 
without regard to regularity. She was well ; 
educated scholastically, and had engaging ; 
powers of conversation, but she presented 
those with whom she talked at her enter- 
tainments with a hash of reading—passing 
off her acquisitions from books as her own 
originalities. At times she was brilliant; 


but though she spake as though the con- 


that it was not her own. It was difficult 
to detect her, for she was recondite in her 
field of literature, yet we doubted that she 
was the genius ty whem the beautiful 
thoughts she uttered were born. Why 
we doubted, was the discrepancy between 
her common ‘jog-trot’-life and that for 

which she was galvanized for special occa- 
sions. Generally, she was dul], common- 
place, vapid. Specially, she was smart, 
engaging, almost brilliant. Now this is 
always and everywhere the distinction 
between a real and a sham genius. A 
man or woman of undoubted spiritual, 
strength, who in the teats held is 


marked by brilliancy, beauty, and purity 





It was } 
| cold, and we, like dunces, reasoned of our | 


presented our letters of introduction, and | 


; and were duly installed. Of course all that | 


ro 








who conceives without effort, just as seed 
} germinates without noise, is on all occa- 
sions natural, and equal to the exigency 
; demanded. Find him on a dunghill or her 
{ over a washtub, the divine power comes 
out of shadow, and one feels that he is 
| illuminated by the Holy. But the cockney 
; brood crows on set occasions, when the 
quality may be seen to the best advantage. 
| As we then looked at Elizabeth Wilkinson, 
we placed her in the latter class, and so 
; gave her at the time less credit for talent 
than she actually had; for as soon as we 
} found that she was one girl in the kitchen 
; and another in the parlor, we were re- 
; pelled. Her apples were no longer golden. 
However, not a long time elapsed after we 
became inmates of her mother’s house be- 
fore she put forth signs of a fancy for 
Russel, She looked slightingly on me; my 
; style of beauty did not please her, or else 
I was elsewhere faulty, fur she turned her 
eyes away from me to let their whole 
luster fall on Russel. I did not blame her 
} for loving him. I loved him; why should 








other members who live at great distances } The sons were good patterns for clerks, } she not alsolove him? | took early oppor- 


tunity to say to Russel : 
“ Dost thou know that Elizabeth Wilkin- 
¢ son is in love with thee ?” 

“ With me?” he exclaimed ; “ what put 
that fully into thy head ?” 

“ She gazes on thee; she blushes when 
thou comes near her suddenly; she gives 
thee marked attention; she makes her toilet 
I at thee ; my boy, thou art in for it! Wilt 


é 


thou yield, ‘ rescue or no rescue ?’” 

“ Come, George !” Russel replied, “ hold 
up! it is well enough to laugh at a good 
joke, but no woman is to be ridiculed ; thou 
knowest she cares for me no more than for 
the wind’s whistle.” 

“ Russel, I do not ridicule her, nor jest 

at thee; she has lifted her eyes—Dutch- 
Scotch-Irish eyes—to thee, and means to 
have thee. Thy eyes should not be dim 
to see what is seen by others so plainly.” 
| “ What dost thou mean, George, by thus 
talking to me? I have no dimness of 
vision. Of course a: thou nor I can 
see what is not to be seen.’ 

“ Then thou art free,” I said. 

“How strangely thou talkest,” he re- 
plied ; ‘dost thou mean to fret me ?” 

« No, Russel, I do not; but thou wilt re- 
member that our vacation is at hand, and I 
am going to Philadelphia to spend it. I 
have urged thee to go; thou prefers to stay 


here. Not for the world would I have 
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this girl ensnare thee. I ama little older 
than thou, not much I know, but enough to 
make thy parents hold me responsible for 
brotherly kindness and counsel to thee. 
This girl has set her heart—if she has a 
heart—on thee. She is imperious, thou art 
impressible; she is passionate, thou art 
mild; she is dogmatic, thou reasonable; she 
impulsive, thou co'lected; her tastes and 
thine are not alike. Besides, in the family, 
there is an objection.” 

“ Why, George, thou talks as if thou 
wert in earnest.” 

“Tam, Russel. I insist that this girl is in 
love with thee, and no man knows when a 
girl loves him how soon he may love her.” 

“*When the sky falls, we shall catch 
larks,’ thou knows, George.” 

“ Yes, Russel; and the sky has already 
fallen to thee, and ¢hy lark is twittering for 
her cage ; she wants thee to catch her and 
put her into it. If thow wilt do it, she is 
ready; and the point is, if thou dost, 
whether thou wilt not repent it as long as 
thou lives.” 

“ Well, George, I must know the facts in 
this matter. If Elizabeth is in love with 
me, I shall tell her that I can not recipro- 
cate her love.” 

“ Thou thinks thyself wise, Russel.” 

‘* What dost thou mean, George ?” 

“T mean that thou art bent on being 
silly.” 

“ How so 2” 

‘How wilt thou know that she loves 
thee ?” 

“ By asking her plainly, George. I am 
of the George-Fox school—I am not afraid 
to ask plain questions.” 

“Thinkest thou she will tell thee ?” 

i“ Yes.” 

“Thou art greatly mistaken, my com- 
rade. It is hard to make a woman own to 
this, when it is most evident to her that 
her feelings are reciprocated. Society 
makes girls into coquettes. They say no 
when they mean yes. It is of little use for 
thee to ask her. She will mislead thee.” 

“Why should she do it?” 

“Specially to awaken thy pride, and 
thy desire to succeed, and through these 
to enlist thy passions.” 

“Well, I shall have opportunity to sound 
the deeps of her nature.” 

“True, Russel, thou wilt; but the deeps 
of her being are in the sphere of the pas- 
sions. There, and only there, is Elizabeth 
Wilkinson profound. Welling up those 


depths to the surface, so that thou canst see 
them and measure their flow, thou wilt have 
to bring into action thy own passions. And 
dost thou think that for either of us, at our 
age, it is well to have our passions our 
guide in determining the state of a girl’s 
feelings toward him? Could thou find a 
girl whose propensities serve the purpose 
to make her heart glow, and who had fine 
qualities of mind and perscn, thou might 
perhaps be justified in responding to any 
emotions she might feel; but as the case 
stands, thou hadst better come with me, 
and leave this siren alone. Her arbor is 
on the edge of a deep gulf. She will 
plunge thee down its precipitous sides and 
break thy manhood in pieces, and spoil thy 
future.” 


“Tt was of no use. He was determined 
to see how he should feel to talk with a 
girl whom he did not love, but who loved 
him. So I left him, and went to Philadel- 
phia. When I came back, my dear blue- 
bottle was in the spideress’ web, with 
more than a hundred loops round each leg. 
What was more mortifying than all, he 
thoug':t his bondage a delight.” 

“ What didst thou say to him?” said 
Propitiation. 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Did he not try to justify himself?” 

“ Yes, he essayed it. I listened, but 
never replied a word to all his attempts at 
justification. Had I, possibly the causes 
which induced him—a mere boy—to betroth 
himself, would have been understood. But 
I thought him weak and unstable, and I 
was sure he felt that I thought he was. 
And I was willing that he should thus think. 
He is a talented, refined, high-minded, 
weak man, who has no more chance of 
following his own bent, when opposed to 
his wife, than I have of being king of 
England.” 

“Tam sure,” I said, “that she caught 
him when his, ministering angel was 
asleep.” 

“ So am I,” George replied; “ and why 
it is that Providence who gives to each of 
us such a beautiful spirit to guard and to 
guide us, should permit it to be overborne 
in its ministrations, is a mystery to me.” 

Just at that moment the bell tingled, and 
we ail adjourned to the table to supper. 





Posracr.—The postage on this Journwax to 
any part of the United States is six cents a year. The post- 
age is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 
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WATER. 


BY SARAH &, SOCWELL. 


WarTeR, water, pure and clear, 
Sparkling, foaming, leaping, dashing, 
S:nging songs of mirth and joy, 
In the brilliant sunshine flashing. 


Like a line of silver light 

Rushing downward from the mountain ; 
Flinging clouds of misty spray 

From the cool and sparkling fountain. 


Flowing in a peaceful stream 
Where the forest shadows quiver ; 
Sweeping on in solemn pride, 
In the broad, majestic river. 
Rolling in the crested waves 
Of the ever restless ocean, 
On the shores of every clime 
Dashing in its wild commotion. 


On the hills, the vales, the plains, 
Falling in cool crystal showers, 
Giving life and loveliness 
To the trees, the grass, and flowers, 


Pouring with impetuous leap 
In the angry, foaming river, 
Wreathed with rainbows fair and bright, 
Sending up an anthem ever. 


Where the sunlight soft and clear 
Through the forest aisles is streaming, 
Flashing out among the trees 
Silvery lakes are brightly gleaming. 


Water, water, everywhere, 
Sparkling, foaming, leaping, dashing, 
Singing songs of mirth and joy, 
Over all the earth ’tis flashing. 
Suton, N. J., 1856, 





Certstuas at Guen Haven.—Editors Water- | 
Cure Journal: Whatever goes to show the es- | 
timate in which Hydropathy is held by individ- | 


uals or communities must be interesting to your 
readers, so I wish to detail concisely what I saw 
and took part in on Christmas at Glen Haven. 

Having been formerly a patient at Glen Haven 
Water-Cure, I was kindly invited to spend the 
25th December at that place. So I went. I found 
some 80 patients under Dr. Jackson's care. We 
sat down to a nice Glen Haven dinner, and hav- 
ing eaten all we wanted, the ceremony was gone 
through of presenting Dr. Jackson, by his former 
and present patients, with a splendid service of 
silver, consisting of a large, massive pifcher, salrer, 
and goblets. The design is original, and very 
beautiful, being water lilies with fountains play- 
ing on them, and was designed and executed by 
Wm. D. Briggs*Bowery, New York. The in- 
scription on the pitcher is as follows : 

Presented t» 
James C. Jackson, M. D., 
by his Patients, 


as a token of their regard for him asa Christian and Philan- / 


thropist, and high appreciation of bis abilities as a Physician. 


The gift was handed to Dr. Jackson by Mr. 
Alex. Douglas, of the firm of Douglas & Sherwood, 


| 
| 
| 
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Broadway, New York, who took occasion to ex- | 


press his satisfaction at being chosen to present 
the testimonial of the high regard which the Doc- 


tor’s patients cherish for his »kill—their great es- , 
teem for him as a Christian, and their enthusias- © 


tic affection for him as an able, bold, brave man, 
who has to say what he believes to be true. Mr. 
Douglas declared for himself and the patients, that 
in their estimation no man living better deserved 
a manifestation of this sort, and that he had not 
the least doubt that every genuine lover of Water- 
Cure would rejoice at the thoughtfulness of those 
who, in thus expressing themselves, have only 
awarded a just tribute to a man who has made 


lt 


himself a name as widely known as the limits of | 


the republic in which he lives. 


Dr. Jackson replied in a speech of some thirt; 


minutes. ‘These who have heard him talk to his 
patients or the public can imagine what he said. I 
can only say, that I believe those who heard him 
will never forget what he said. He said little for 
himself, but much for our cause, and he deepened 
in all minds the feeling that the heaith-reform is 
at the bottom of all reforms. It was an effort 
worthy of the man and his hearers. 

But, Messrs. Editors, this is not quite all. Sig- 
nificant as was this presentation of plate to the 
Doctor, of the manner in which an able radical ad- 
vocate and practitioner of Water-Cure is coming to 
be regarded it would be incomplete if I forbore to 
state, also that the mail on the same night brought 
Dr. Jackson a letter from a former patient of bis, ia 
which the writer says he holds the Doctor's skill 
in such consideration, and has seen it so shown ina 
large number of instances, that along with a warm 
esteem for his private worth and great ability he 
ean not deny himself the pleasure to present him, 
as a Christmas-gif , with a draft on New York for 
one thousand dollars. 

Thus you see when a man of distinguished tal- 
ent and skill devotes himself to a great cause, 
Heaven gives him friends. May our young prac- 
titioners draw right conclusions from such an in- 
cident as this, and work for Water-Cure Sone 





Laws or Heattu.—Like the usury laws of 
Massachusetts, they are habitually violated every 
day in the week, by the very men who refuse to 
have them modified. God’s laws are immutable ; 
but with a full knowledge of the penalty that fol- 
lows a non-compliance with their simple require- 
ments, which secure health of body and mind, 
man shuts his eyes to the impending danger, and 
thus subjects himself to unnecessary pain, prema- 
ture decay, and a short life. 

Rum, gin, and brandy, tobacco, snuff, and 
drugs, with highly seasoned food, hot drinks, late 
suppers, exciting novels, infant schools, confine- 
ment in hot, unventilated rooms, without physical 
exercise, are some of the causes of premature 
decay. Let us teach the laws of life and health 
to the people, that they may Jive. 


Heauru is the ground which great persons 
cultivate, whereby they exchange the light, flying 
hours into golden usage. To them it is industry 
represented in its power—the human riches of 
time. The minute-glass runs willingly sand of 
centuries when great ideas are in the healthful 
moments.— Wilkinson, 


a 


“THERE'S NO SUCH THING 
AS DEATH." 
“ Tuere’s no such thing as death 
To those who think aright, 
Tis but the racer casting off 
What most impedes his flight ; 
"Tis but one little act, 
Life’s drama must contain ; 
One struggle keener than the rest, } . 
And then, an end of pain. 


‘** There’s no such thing as death” — 
That which is thus miscalled, 

Is life escaping from the chains 
That have so long enthralled ; 

Tis a once hidden s‘ar, 
Piercing the clouds of night, 

To shine in gentle radiance forth 
Amid its kindred light. 


“« There’s no such thing as death” — 
In nature, nothing dies; 

From each sad remnant of decay 
Some forms of life arise. 

The faded leaf that falls 
All sere and brown to earth, 

Ere long will mingle with the shapes 
That give the floweret birth. 


“There’s no such thing as death ;” 
*Tis but the blossom-spray, 
Sinking before the coming fruit 
That seeks the summer ray ; 
Tis but the bud displaced, 
As comes the perfect flower ; 
Tis faith exchanged for sight, 
And weariness for power. 





Curonic Erysipetas.—From childhood my 
wife has been afflicted more or less with erysipe- 
las. About eighteen years ago it settled in one 
of her ankles, producing a large sore, which was 
very painful, and continued to discharge for more 
than five months. That being healed, it has made 
its appearance in almost every form since. At 
times she has been confined to her room for 
months, again for weeks she could only walk on 
crutches, and for more than twelve years previous 
to last November she was not free from sores in 
one or both ankles, from one to ten or a dozen at 
a time, her limbs swelling so as to require band- 
aging ali the time. After trying every thing 
else, and having the advice and practice of the 
most skillful physicians, and still growing worse, 
we concluded, as the last resort, to try the water- 
cure, and accordingly took her to the “‘ Mountain 
Home,” under the care of Prof. Gatchell. It was 
evident to all who were acquainted with her case, 
that if she did not get help soon she could live 
but a short time. Her system seemed completely 
filled with disease. Strange and incredible as it 
may appear to those who know nothing of the 
efficacy of water as a curative agent, after being 
treated there fourteen days only, I brought her 
home, her limbs being entirely healed. She now 
does her own work, and can walk one, two, or 
three miles a day. Scores of persons can testify 
to the above statement, if need be. 
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Premature DeatHo—Cavusrs anv Curr.— 


Statists have not yet put down in figures how 
many tailors, seamstresses, and shoemakers suffer 
from chronic dyspepsia. The nearest approxima- 
tion would be obtained by giving the whole num- 
ber of the followers of these crafts. Sitting for 
many hours every day with the body bent, thus 
cramping or compressing the lungs into less than 
their natural space, produces indigestion in its 
worst forms, and pulmonary disease. One favor- 
able feature is, that sewing machines bid fair to 
emancipate the tailor from fistu/a, and seamstress- 
es from consumption. 

There are hundreds of thousands of our fellow- 
creatures to whom fresh air and the light of the 
sun are scarcely known. According to a recent 
number of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, about 
& quarter of a million of people are this day work- 
ing underground in the mines of England. Of 
these 30,000 are duomed to untimely death. This 
is not a mere conjecture; it is an average of the 
casualties of past years. The average age of the 
Sheffield grinders is hardly more than 35 years. 
Although exhibiting, as this does, a mortality 
that chills the heart, it is old age compared with 
the lives of a special branch of the trade, viz., the 
dry grinders. The “ grinders’ complaint” carries 
off its victims up to this day, despite the progress 
of medicine and the invention of science. 

The same useful periodical states that “there 
are scores of men throughout England, with fami- 
lies, palsied from head to foot, and constitutions 
irremediably shattered from inhaling the mer- 
curial fumes incident to the gilding and looking- 
glass trades.” 

** The evils that flesh is heir to” are most forci- 
bly demonstrated in the history and statistics of 
various manufactures. Dr. T. K. Chambers ex- 
hibited, some weeks ago, at the London “ Society 
of Arts,” the jaw-bone of a man engaged in the 
congreve match manufacture. He had submitted 
to a most perilous operation, as a relief from the 
more enduring and more excruciating agony of 
cavious jaw. Maultitudes in Germany, Austria, 
France, and England, similarly employed, are 
victims to this peculiar but frightful malady. 

{The writer makes out a sad case for these in- 
voluntary suicides; but he omits to notice the 
thousands among us who voluntarily commit 
crimes equally great and fatal by their own dissi- 
pating habits. Look at the poor vietims of the to- 
bacco-box and the rum- bottle, and the opium slave! 
Look at the destructive fashions of our ladies (?), 
the hot-house human nurseries of our children, 
the drug and patent medicine consumers — in 
short, the ten thousand voluntary excesses com- 
mitted every day! Let us correct these things in 
ourselves, and then preach to the heathen. Stop 
dissipating ourselves, and éhen talk temperance to 
Europe. Learn and obey the laws of life our- 
selves, and then teach others how ta avoid prema- 
ture death. } 

AN exchange paper announcing the opening of a 
new cemetery, says: ‘‘ Mr. —— had the pleasure 


of being the first individual buried there!’ That d 


is about equal to the physician who announced that 


he had changed his residence to the neighborhood \ 
of the churchyard, which he hoped would prove a G f 


convenience to his numerous patients. 
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| violent or any exercise is then a tax upon un- 
strung muscles; which is injurious. During the 
act of moving the body, the muscles which con- 
stitute its motive enginery are excited to action 
by all the blood and nervous force ; and when they 
are feeble, the muscular action is also feeble ; and 


conversely, when they are vigorous, the motions 


Exercises For ScHooi-Giris.—The subject of } 
education is attracting much attention in this 
country, and within the last few years great im- 
provements have been made. 

But although much has been done, the work of 
reformation is not complete. There is one glaring 
defect which must be remedied ere we can consci- 





> SO 


entiously remain quiescent. This defect is the 
want of proper physical exercise in girls’ schools. 

In all the better classes of boys’ schools, a gym- 
nasium is considered an indispensable appendage, 
while girls are suffered to grow up without the 
advantages necessary for the perfect development ; 
of the system. 

As the occupations of the female sex are more 
sedentary than those of men, the former should 
be armed with vigorous constitutions, to enable 
them to perform their duties in life. On the con- 
trary, the greater proportion of girls have no 
other exercise than a walk to school, which, how- 
ever long, is insufficient to develop the muscles of 
the arms and chest. 

Most of the maladies and weaknesses of modern ‘ 
ladies are attributable to the want of proper } 
physical training in youth. Pale cheeks, head- 
ache, indigestion, and nervous debility are, in the 
majority of cases, produced by the same cause, 
from which also arises that scourge of the female’ | 
sex—-spine disease in its various forms. 

In all institutions of learning in this country 
an apartment fitted up for gymnastic exercises 
should be considered indispensable. In that case 
rosy cheeks ‘and finely formed busts would no 
longer be uncommon. 

It has been remarked that the race is degener- 
ating in the United States; and among the vari- 
ous causes assigned as the reason for it, the heat 
of our climate in summer, and the rigor of our 
winters have been the chief. Should not the want 
of proper physical education of girls rather be 
adduced? Can a healthy offspring proceed from 
a frail and delicate parent? Let the mothers be 
endowed with vigorous constitutions, and there 
will be as little likelihood of degeneracy of the 
race in this country as in any other.—Courier 
and Enquirer. 
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Russ ro WaLk.—It is well to know how to do 
every thing well. Walking is one art which we 
have to learn as well as other things. <A co- 
temporary gives us the following rules: 

When we rise to walk, the whole body—the 
trunk, the head, and extremities—should be 
thrown into a universal but general tension; all 
lassitude, bending, carelessness, falling of the } 
head, dangling of the limbs, bending of the trunk, 
and loose, irregular gazing should be avoided; 
this general vigor brings all the muscles up to 
that state which instantly fits them for action. 
The same rule is practiced by the whole animal 
kingdom whenever any exrtaordinary effort is re- 
quired. At the moment of any affray, every com- 
batant arouses the whole system, prepares the 
body for the encounter by giving force, tone, and 
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It is a positive injury to the body to exercise 
when it is toneless, lax, flexible, and careless. 
Then the muscles are not led with a sufficient 


( \\ amount of blood and nervous fluid ; the nervous 
‘A) and circulatory systems are then very passive, 


. 


| 
| 
/ 
; 
energy to the entire body. | 
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will be easy, ready, forcible, and beneficial. 

We here find an explanation of the opposite 
views of different individuals respecting the ad- 
advantages arising from walking. If an invalid, 
a student, or any one walk with a careless, indif- 
ferent, loitering, awkward, sauntering manner, 
he will experience an evil rather than a good ; 
but if there is spirit and dignity in the gait, the 
air, the person will be invigorated and much 
better for the walk. 

Second rule of great value in walking is that 
the body (if not the spirit) should be perfectly 
erect. The whole body must be easily poised 
upon its own gravity as the beam of the scales 
upon its pivot. Then the various muscles acting 
upon the body, levers of the limbs and chest, will 


: be freed from the labor of holding the body up, 


for that will then be done by the happily balanced 


' skeleton, and then the muscles will be ready to 


move the various joints as the will of the indi- 
vidual may dictate. Ordinarily, walkers throw 
their bodies so far from the center of gravity as 
to compel the muscles to not only bend the joints 
in the exercise, but in addition actually sustain 
the whole weight of the body. The erect position 
in walking is all important; not only is it valu- 
able to the corporeal system, but begets an erect 
habit in the mind and heart. No person can 
walk with a dignified, honorable, and executive 
mien without feeling a mental and moral elevation. 

As an aid to this position, the eye should not 
strike the ground for many rods in the distance ; 
the sight should run horizontally ; this will pre- 
vent the head from drooping, the trunk from 
bending, and the joints from being lax and weak. 

** KinestpaTHy.”’—This is the term given toa 
new method of curing diseases, particularly those 
of a nervous character, which has been recently 
introduced. The means employed are bio-me- 
chanical, and consist in compelling a patient to 
go through a certain course of contortions of the 
body, in order to bring into active play all the 
levers of the human framework, including a me- 
chanical stimulation of the various nerves, blood- 
vessels, internal organs, etc. We rather like the 
philosophy of the thing. When we constantly 
rub down and currycomb a horse or a jackass, we 
certainly not only improve its moral character, 
but its physical appearance. Any manipulation 
that will keep man’s entire organization in active 
operation, must conduce to his good health and 
mental vigor, as well as to his general amiability 
and exaltation of character. The steam-engine 
has to be well cared for, lubricated, and burn- 
ished, to prevent friction, rust, and derangement 
of its working condition. At any rate, life con- 
sists in activity. Whenever a man begins to 
make an apothecary shop of his stomach, the 
sooner he says his prayers and makes his peace 
with the world the better. Doctors, by-and-by, 
will have to go to digging potatoes for a living, if 
medical science extends much further. 
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THANK GOD FOR WATER. 
Smui.e on, smile on, my darling child, 
Thy mother, too, is glad, 
Since water gained the victory, 
We may not well be sad. 
When to thy little tender cheek 


The burning fever came, 

I knew not who with ready hand 
Might quench its raging flame. 

For skilled physicians oft have tried 
To loose that dreadful hold, 

While mothers wept the missing ones 
Torn early from their fold, 

Three tender babes as sweet as thou 

In one short week were swept, 

And left a lonely, bleeding breast 
Where those fair children slept. 

Nor is this rare—that burning blush 
Has caused sad tears to start, 

Has oped the fount of ceaseless grief, 
And clouded many a heart. 

‘* God’s will be done,” is whispered low 
Into the mourner’s ear ; 

“* He giveth, and he takes away ! 
Learn ye His cross to bear.” 

Sweet words, yet most unfitly spoke, 
Unfitly too, applied ; . 

*T was not God's will life’s chord that broke, 
But the doctor’s—that they died. 

I bathed thy little burning form, 
Laved thy parched lips with water ; 
And well praised God for the sparkling fount, 
Mine only child, my daughter. 
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ConcraLep Werapons.—‘ A Western editor 
wants to know whether the law recently enacted 
against carrying concealed weapons applies to 
doctors, who carry their drugs in their pockets!” 

Certainly it does, Mr. Editor. Why not? It 
is a very good law too, J think, and one that 
should be vigorously enacted, till the deadly 
weapons of allopathy shall be numbered with the 
things that were. When that good time shall 
come, doctors will no longer destroy life, or poison 
by mistake, nor will editors be called upon to 
lament, in half a column, these accidents as 
** mysterious dispensations of Providence.” 

Yes, that law certainly applies to “ doctors who 
carry their drugs in their pockets;” but more 
especially does it apply to a certain class of phy- 
sicians who conceal their drug weapons under the 
mantle of hygeopathy. Iam glad that this fa- 
mous law applies so well to that class—are not you, 
Mr. Editor? If not, go to some celebrated water- 
cure in pursuit of health, and while there take 
all manner of drug compounds, and a little of 
hygeopathy and homeopathy in the bargain, and 
if, after a few weeks of this ‘‘ treatment,” you 
have strength left to form an opinion any way, it 
will be in favor of a law against “ concealed 
weapons.” If you have any doubts on the subject, 
just try it once. ANNA. 

PLeasure, when it is man’s chief purpose, dis- 
appoints itself; and the constant application to it 
palls the faculty of enjoying it, though it leaves 
the sense of our inability for that we wish, with a 
disrelish for every thing else. 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


Hyeero-THErarra.—Some of the friends 
of our system are urging strong reasons in 
favor of the adoption of this term. 
is certainly one argument we find it hard 
to gainsay—Z¢ is true. The term does, in 
fact, express Our system precisely. 
it has an advantage over the Hydropathy, 
now in use, and the Hygeopathy, which has 
been suggested as a substitute. 

Hygeio-therapeutic applies literally to 
curing or medicating with hygienic mate- 
rials or agents. Pathy has some signifi- 
cance when applied to drug-medication, 
because Allopathy and Homeopathy profess 
to cure one disease by producing another. 


Their remedies are intrinsically pathoge- | 
netic, and induce another pathy, nosos, or } 
disease, opposite or similar, as the case } 
But as hygienic appliances are ; 


may be. 
not essentially disease-producing, there is 
really no propriety in falsifying our system 
by the pathological appendage. 

At first this term seemed rather awk- 
ward, as all new phrases do; but the more 
we get accustomed to writing and enuncia- 
ting it, the better we like it. Indeed, it 


seems now to flow from the pen and slip ; 


from the tongue quite as easily and eupho- 
niously as do the words which give our 
system the lie, and degrade it to the level 


of the drug-system every time we write or | 


utter them. And besides, there is a beauty 
in truth, and a power in its utterance, even 
on seemingly trivial occasions, which never 
fails to make some enduring impression fur 
good, 


Inu consequence of the persistent misrep- 
resentations of our system by the doctors 
of other schools, and the general error 
abroad, that “ water alone” is our panacea 
for all forms of disease, we were glad to get 
rid of the Ayd-o prefix, and substitute that 
which indicated all hygienic measures as 
our remedial resources. But as no term 
has yet been formally accepted, and the 
question is still open, we may as well have 
the subject discussed in all its bearings. 

Prevatence or Scartatina.—The scar- 
let fever has been unusually prevalent this 
winter in many of our large cities, espe- 
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There 


In this } 


—— 


For several weeks the deaths of this dis- 


ease have made a large per-centage of our 
bills of mortality. 


Pannntttd 


this disease ought not to prevail at all, and 


if it does, patients ought but very seldom 
to die of it. 
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; manner in which parents will insist in feed- 
ing their children, nor can we wonder at the 


medical faculty ivsist on doctoring them. 


abominables, are the causes which induce 


~— 


and other apothecary stuff, are the reme- 
dies which cure the disease and—ki// the 
patient. 


We would not allude thus harshly to the 
“powers that be,” 
; medication authoritatively over the people, 
; 

, 


the light of the day and the knowledge of 
the age. Their own books are full of the 


$ 

$ 

drugs, and their own standard works and 
} approved journals contain ample testimony 
; from their own acknowledged authors and 
} teachers, that scarlet fever is easily cured 
; by the hydropathic appliances. Fifty years 
; ago, Drs. Currie and Wright, of Liverpool, 
; England, resorted to the bathing treatment 
; with uniform success. Professor Bell, of 
Philadelphia, has more recently testified 
; that the water-treatment was perfectly suc- 
cessful. A number of others, physicians of 
; large experience and good repute in the 
allopathic ranks, have testified as pointedly 
and emphatically in its favor, and yet in 
the face of all of these facts we do not 
hear of a single regulur physician, from east 


water in the treatment of scarlet fever! 


It is still drug and drug on—bleed, blis- 
ter, and purge—salts, castor oil, and qui- 
nine—calomel, opium, and antimony—bel- 
ladonna, aconite, and mercury—steam, lobe- 
lia, and cayenne—vomit, sweat, and salivate 


—doses, poisons, and deaths, and is likely to 


eee 





be so just as long as the people will stand it. 


Water-Cure physicians all over the coun- 
try treat these cases successfully, but, then, 
water is common and cheap, and the prac- 
tice must be correspondingly vulgar and 

, unfashionable. 
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Just now our newspapers and medical © 


journals are gravely discussing, pro and 


, con, the preventive efficacy of belladonna, 


We are still of the | 
opinion we have many times expressed, that ° 


. ; ; dubious 
the malady ; and calomel, opium, antimony, ; 


| contra, Dr. Cornell, of Boston, tells us, in 


an exchange Says: 


Scarter Fever.—A globule of belladonna, 


| taken every morning, by each and every member 


of a family—adults, children, servants, and all in- 


; mates—will certainly prevent the spread of scarlet 
We do not, however, wonder 


at its prevalence when we consider the ; pox. Ten cents will purchase a year’s supply of 


fever in every household that may adopt it, as 
certainly as vaccination will prevent the small- 


any of our homeopathists. All who have this 
dreadful disease in their neighborhood, should try 


el ane ee ; ’ , this simple experiment. 
, mortality in view of the mode in which the | 


To this the New Jersey Medical Re- 


: : . } porter replies, “It is not true.” 
Grease, salt, alkalies, fine flour, fermented iP f 


bread, candies, and other indigestibles and | 


The Boston Medical Journal also dis- 
cusses the belladonna question, but seems 
as to the virtue thereof. Per 
the Medical World, that he finds it both 
preventive and curative. And then a Dr. 
Porecher, in the Charleston Medicol Jour- 


; nal, sums up an article of twenty-eight 


were it not that they sin continually against ; 


evidence of the ruinous effects of their own ’ 


pages on the subject in this wise: “I 
am decidedly in favor of the prophylactic 
power of belladonna.” 

O sage, and learned, and experienced 
doctors! shall we follow the advice of Drs. 
Cornell and Porecher, and a Philadelphia 
newspaper, and swallow belladonna, or 
shall we take the opinion of the New Jer- 
sey Medical Reporter and the Boston Medi- 
cal Journal, and eschew the narcotic? We 
shall probably pause a long while for a 
reply. 

Dier in Retarion to Lonceviry.—An 
English correspondent, F. M., has sent us 
Professor Kent’s “ Table of Diet; or, The 
Art of Preserving Health and Prolonging 
Life,” requesting our opinion of the cor- 
rectness of the principles advocated by the 
said Professor. ‘The Professor's premises 
we regard as substantially correct; and 
yet we do not quite agree with all of his 
conclusions. 

His leading propositions are : 


I.—The life of man, physically considered, is a 
peculiar phenomenon, effected by a concurrence 
of the united powers of Nature with matter in a 
continual state of change, which, like every other 
physical operation, can be promoted or impeded, 
accelerated or retarded. 

Il. —Natural death, or death from old age, as it 
is termed, is a condition of the body resulting 
from a general ossification, or consolidation, of its 
various parts. 

Ill.—The different stages of life, called infancy, 
childhood, youth, manhood, id age, and decrepi- 
tude, are but so many different degrees of this 
process of consolidation—each stage being charac- 
terized by an increased density and induration. 

IV.—This process of ossification is the result of 
a gradual deposition of solid earthy matter (phos- 
phate of lime, ete.) from the blood. 


V.—tThe blood derives this earthy matter from - 


the food and drink only. 
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VI.—Different kinds of food and drink contain > of dietetic articles, which, by virtue of “no } tion—because they die of arsenical inflam- ‘ 


And surely Dr, ' 


this matter in different proportions. 

VIL.—In proportion as we subsist upon those 
articles which contain the least amount, shall we 
prevent or retard the process of ossification, and 
thus prevent or retard old age and “ natural” 
death. 

VII{.—That thus it is possible to make such a 
selection of aliment (according to its chemical 
properties), still preserving the greatest variety, 
that health, activity, and life may be preserved 
fora period much greater than any thing of which 
the mass of mankind are able to conceive. 

It is very clear that natural death is a 
process of condensation or solidification of 
the tissues ; and that this process will be 
hastened, not only by all the phosphate of 
lime which is taken into the system beyond 
the wants of the organism, but also by all 
superfluous salts and alkalies of every 
kind, and indeed by impurities, superflu- 
ities, or poisons of every sort which are 
taken into the system. 

But the osseous structure, like every 
other, needs its appropriate quantum of nu- 
trient material; hence the fact that a given 
article of food possesses two per cents of 
phosphate of lime, while another possesses 
an inappreciable quantity, or none, does 
not prove the former the worst, nor the 
latter the best food. Its value depends on 
its chemical, or, rather, organic constitu- 
tion, as a whole, and not on its quantity of 
any given proximate or ultimate element. 

We think the Professor’s application of 
this “ one-ideaism” would bring his theory 
in conflict with all human experience. He 
calls the cereal grains—wheat, rye, maize, 
etc., which contain comparatively a large 
proportion of phosphate of lime, very un- 
wholesome food, while he places honey, 
sugar, butter, oil, and even vinegar (which 
is no food at all), in the list of long-life- 
producing aliments, because they contain 
no phosphate of lime at all. And to make 
the absurdity complete, Professor Kent 
quotes Liebig in favor of ale, porter, wines, 
whisky, cider, perry, gin, rum, brandy, 
alcohol, arrack, etc., as foods or beverages, 
because they contain no earthy matter. 

A few years since a book was publish- 
ed in this city (which we took occasion to 


im promoting longevity ! 


5 


; 


; which we have not space now to dwell 


phosphate of lime,” had a wonderful effect 
Dr. B. even ad- 
vocated the doctrine, that if we would keep 
all the earthy matter out of our mortal 
bodies, we should become immortal on 
earth, and live forever in the flesh. And 
he quoted, as does Professor K., the fol- 
lowing passage from Dr. Munro’s Anatom- 
ical Lectures: “The human frame, as a 
machine, is perfect; it contains wit in 
itself no marks by which we can possibly 


> predict its decay ; it is apparently intended 
$ 


to go on forever.” 

It is most undoubtedly true, that immense 
injury and great abbreviation of life result 
from the drinking of hard water, and the 
use of salts and alkalies in our food. In 
this way we are wasting the vital energies 
and obstructing the blood-vessels continu- 
ally; and it is highly probable that most 
people in civilized countries use too great 
a proportion of bread-food, with too little 
ruit. 


’ Professor Kent puts all the ordinary 


fruits down as containing but one part of 
earthy matter in twenty-five thousand, while 


> wheat contains five hundred in twenty-five 


thousand. We have no doubt our diet 
could be vastly improved by very greatly 
increasing the proportion of fruit; and for 
one reason among others, that a diet of all, 


cess of the earthy elements. 


} or nearly, bread-food, would contain an ex- 
$ 
; 
‘There are, however, many considerations } 


affecting the nutritive value of different 
articles of food, besides their absolute or 
relative amount of earthy constituents, 


upon, nor even allude to. 


Fat Foop—A correspondent has called 
our attention to an article in Dr. Dixon's 
Scalpel, in which the editor contends that 
fatty and oily foods are preventives of con- 
sumption, while he asserts that consump- 
tives are generally those who abjure the 
fatty articles of fuod. It may, perhaps, be 
a sufficient reply to the fallacy of the po- 


ventive of it. 


mation or drug fever. 
; Dixon would not have a fellow-creature 
die in more than one way at a time! 

And our doctors tell us, all over the 
country, tha alcohol is a preventive of con- 
sumption. And so it is, for if the patient 
dies of alcoholosis, there is no good reason 

why he should die of any thing else. Or 
if alcohol kills by disorganizing the liver or 
the brain, the patient, even if of a consump- 
tive predisposition, would hardly die of ul- 
cerated lungs. 

Fat food is well known to predispose to 


and induce bilious or liver diseases. We | 


cure them in every case by excluding fat 
from the dietary. 


It is true, that many | 


consumptives do not use fatty or greasy | 
articles of food. And here is a point which | 
people in general, and the Scalpel in par- | 
ticular, do not seem to understand. Nine | 
tenths of all the consumptives we meet | 


with are primarily dyspeptics. They have, 
in the first place, diseases of the liver- 


; ‘They have been bilious along time. They | 


have been accustomed to the obnoxious 


fats and oils until their digestive powers | 
; are broken down, and then they can not | 
tolerate it, and so of necessity go without | 


it. And thus the very thing which has 

been the chief agent in inducing consump- 

tion, is lauded as the remedy for or pre- 

Medical men, in about nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases in a thou- 

; sand, get causes and effects in wrong rela- 
lations to each other ; and the Scalpel does 
the same in some instances. 


; A New Hypro-Homeoratnic Boox.— 
Dr. Walter Johnson (son of Edward John- 
son, author of “ Domestic Hydropathy,” and 

; proprietor of a Hydro-Homeopathic estab- 
lishment at Malvern, England) has given 
the world a book, under the title of “ The 
Domestic Management of Children, in 
Health and Disease, on Hydropathic and 
Homeopathic Principles.” Like all other 
books which pretend to reconcile drug and 
anti-drug treatment, and to doctor sick folks 


ridicule somewhat on its first appearance) ; sition taken by the Scalpel, to show the ; with and without drugs at the same time, 


advocating and elaborating the views con- 
tained in the physiological propositions 
and the dietary now before us as the work 
of Professor Kent. We are now of opin- 
ion that the New York author got his ideas 
from the other side of the Atlantic. Dr. 
Bostwick (for he was the ostensible au- 


} company in which fat keeps in the cata- 

logue of nutritive agents. All that is al- 

; leged or proved in favor of fat food, is also 

alleged and proved in favor of alcohol and 
arsenic. 

This, to say the least, is somewhat sus- 

; picious. The Styrian peasants eat arsenic, 


the work seems to us a medley of incon- 
sistencies—* incoherent expressions of in- 
coherent ideas.” 

The author evidently has no premises, 
no principles, no system. He _ neither 


knows nor suspects that there is a true 4 


philosophy in hygienic medication; but 


| 
1 


oN thor), however, went a little beyond Pro- { and it makes them plump and rosy (for a 


he knows that there is great danger in allo- © 
A) fessor Kent, for he got tobacco in the list } time); and they do not die of consump- 


pathic druggery, hence, like all other per- { 


caste a a 















being able to see the right principle, he en- 
deavors to compromise wherever he can 
find a safe position. 

The extreme crudity of the author’s no- 
tions of life, vitality, health, disease, the 
action of remedies, etc., may be inferred 
from a single extract : 


« China and arsenicum are invaluable remedies 
for sustaining the vital powers under repeated 
losses of the fluids and solids of the body.” Page 35. 


Enough on that head. We read, on the 
next page that platinum is a homeopathic 
remedy for “ contempt of persons hitherto 
esteemed.” 
list of maladies; and if we had infinitesimal 


This is a new addition to our | 


— 
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faith in a very high dilution, we would try } 


a duse as applicable to our opinion of the 
author’s medication. 

For constipation, Dr. Johnson prescribes 
“Opium 30, one globule in a little water, 
night and morning. ‘This failing, Nux 
Vomica 30, in the same way; and after- 
wards, Natrum M.” After laying out these 
homeopathic remedies with 
gravity, the worthy Doctor assures us that 
in the multitude of cases which he has 
treated, every one has been cured by Hy- 
dropathic treatment ! 

There are, of course, many “ judicious 


observations” scattered through the book, ° 


and some which are not so judicious. But 
we believe it utterly impossible for any 
author to make sense and consistency the 
predominating qualities of a work whose 
leading idea is to reconcile the irreconcil- 
able. It is one thing to compile a book. 
It is another to ascertain and teach truth. 





ANOTHER DISCUSSION. 


DR. PETERSON TO DR. TRALL. 


De. Teatt: As we have agreed to discuss this 
perplexing “ modus operandi” question, I propose 
that we at once come to the pith of the matter. 
and endeavor to dispose of it in short order. I 
shall, therefore, in this article, attempt a refuta- 
tion of your peculiar position as held with Dr. 
Curtis ; afier which, [ will take up my position, 
and discuse its propositions seriatem, 

If, as you contend, remedial agents do not act 
upon the living system, then you must at once 
deny the drop, spray, shower, cataract, and douche 
baths to be such, and diseard them in practice, 
as I think it very glaringly evident that they act 
upon the living system ; and but for the mechani- 
cal impression produced by them, they could never 
meet the indications for which they are prescribed. 
However, if you can clear up this matter, I am 
ae willing you should. But again: when 

come to examine the rationale of the ‘ shallow- 
bath,” the “towel” or “ sponge-bath,” and the 
“dripping sheet,” I am utterly at a loss to know 
how to explain the “friction” on your theory. 
Bat, as “I wot” you can see things in a different 
light to myself, I shall also leave this operation 


ludicrous : 


eee 
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sons who know the wrong practice without ; for you to explain. Sometimes, too, I get tre- 


mendously puzzled in trying to explain the man- 
ner in which ano‘ her remedial agent (4 favorite of 
yours, too, I believe) is employed by the ozs medi- 
catrix nature to effect a restoration of health, and 
almost despair of ever seeing things as youdo I 
mean “ kinesipathy.” But then methinks I hear 
you say, that you will make even this satisfac- 


when I again take courage, and conclude to wait 
and see. 


On page 293 of the Hydropathic Quarterly Re- 


remark, as the only important point presented in 
the history of the case, the evident advantage 
which was derived from the abdominal manipula- 
tions. Indeed, I do not believe a cure would 
have been possible under the best plan of bathing 
and diet, ete., without this indispensable adju- 
vant I think so for these reasons: The patient 
had long been adyspeptic. The external abdom- 
inal museles, which are important instruments 
in the respiratory function, were contracted and 
drawn in toward the spine, thusimpeding the due 
expansion of the langs, and rendering it im possi- 
ble for the patient to take a full or deep inspira- 
tion. As soon, therefore, as the ‘ kinesipathy’ had 
restored a contractile state of the abdominal mus- 
cles, all the symptoms which indicated conges- 
tion, engorgement, etc., in the lungs, began to 
subside.” On page 292 you tell us, in speaking 
of your patient, that the “abdomen was kueaded 
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> the ethereal soul-prineiple of man, an 


wear themselves out upon a dose of iodine, than 
against a dose of douche, as the absence of chem- 
jeal affinity utterly preeludes the possibility of in- 
dueement for self-destruction on the part of the 
energies. Lesides, that which is vital within it- 
self is immortal and indestructible, and hence 
incapable of self-destruction in combat with a 


} physical substance. “ The vital property, the liv- 
torily evident to my obtuse conceptive faculties ; ‘ 


ing principles, the force, the great Pere is 
possesses 


, power aud motion within itself to cause the sys- 


} tem to perform proper functional duties; while 


view you thus speak in behalf of “ kinesipathy” | the body is but the earthly house or tabernacle of 


as a remedial agent : “In conclusion I wish to } 


this vital principle, aud being physical in its na- 
ture aud properties, is, of course, subject to phys- 


; ileal Jaws,and only enabled to revisit chemical in- 


5 


daily, ‘kinesipathieally,’ ‘*motorpathieally,’ or } 


physiologically, as the term may be; atall events, 
the weakened muscles were manipulated with as 
much vigor as could be borne without actual dis- 
tress.” 


Now, doctor, what does it mean to manipulate, 
or to knead ! 
“ To treat, work, or operate with the hands ;"’ and 


Now, 
in the ease of your 
treated, or operate 
into a mass! 
was it not? 


The weakened abdominal museles, 
Then the weakened abdominal mus- 


atby” expresses the manner of action performed, 
which action was remedial, because it * restored 


/ a contractile state of the abdominal muscles,”’ 
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when “ail the symptoms which indicated oppres- 
sion,” ete , “* began to subside.” 


aoe 


Webster says manipulate means: } 


) 


pm what was it that was > 
upon; worked, or pressed } 


fluences functionally. When a poison is intro- 
dueed into the living system, therefore, the vital 
property can not prevent destruction of some of 
its constituent parts, yet it may, provided the 
affinity between the poison and the structure is 
not too great, continually create, or form anew 
the constituent principles sacrificed, and thus in- 
definitely prolong the contest with the chemical- 
ly destructive agent. But even admitting that 
the structural constituents with which poisons 
combine are not forced so to do by chemical at- 
traction, but sent out defensively by the * living 
principle” as a sucrifice, to prevent the more im- 
portant tissues from receiving harm, yet you can 
not certainly prove that this is not a* Jiving sacri- 
fice ;” while 1 shall very probably be enabled in 
future to demonstrate to the contrary. 

The rationale of drug poisons will, in my next 
erticle, receive attention. Yours truly, 

J. G. Pererson. 


DR. TRALL TO DR. PETERSON. 


Dr. Peterson: Since all my opponents of the 


; drug schools have retired from this controversy, 
' knead means: “ To work and press ingredients } 


; into a mass, usually with the hands,” ete. 


I am glad of av opportunity to continue the dis- 
cussion with one who belongs to thesame medi- 


eal school that I go. I like, too, your proposi- 


; tion to come at once to the pith of the question 
} in issue. 
cles were acted upon by the hands, and “ kinesip- | 


} the above article, would never find the pith of it, ” 


But I must be permitted to remark, that your 
method of argumentation, as shadowed forth in 


were the discussion to continue while “ eternal 


Here we have eight distinct hydropathiec pro- } 
cesses, in which friction, or mechanical action, is 
put prominently forward by you as a remedial | 


agent; besides kinesipathy—a specialty—in 
which action is done on, and to, the body, when it 


is itself too weak to act; yet, notwithstanding . 


i t ) Y ~ . 
all this, you seem to be profoundly and plilo ; ported the earth on its back * 


sophieslly ignorant of the action. 


Having thus demonstrated conclusively, as I ° 
; tis, and thus assume the affirmative of our ques- 
, tion; and then you commence the discussion by 


think, the inconsistency of your position, I will, 
in the next place, proceed to show, too, that i is, 


> when considered in relation to drugs, also fatal to 


your ultraism, and at the same time within it- 
self an impossibility. 

There is a specific respondence to the impres- 
sion from medicines of almost every part of the 
human system, which respondence is action of 
the part impressed. 
impresser aud impressed is such as to cause no de- 


If the relation between the ° 


struction to the impresse |, eave what is self-pro- 


duced, then there ean be no reason why an action 


not equally as right and proper as if caused by 
water, or even spontaneously produced; and no 
just grounds can exist for discarding drugs, when 
they, too, will impress the system to better func- 
tional duties. 

Your theory of suicidal defense in favor of drug 


} mencement ! 
brought about by an impression of medicine is | 


ages roll their ceaseless round.” 

It seems to me that you have not yet examined 
the premises on whieh the theory you pro- 
fess yourself ready to prove must be based. Or 
do you have it “stand on nothing,” like the 
huge turtle which, in the Indian tradition, sup- 


You step into the shoes vacated by Dr. Cur- 


asking me questions! You want me to “clear 
up” things so that you can understand them. 
This may be natural enough, bat it is not quite 
parliamentary. And you very kindly express a 
willingness to have me clear up this matter, ifI 
ean. 

Friend Peterson, this is rather a bad com- 
Peradventure the end will be like 
unto the beginning. 

You take the ground, that remedial agents do 


: act on the living system. I say they do not, and 


poisons can not be tolerated ; neither would it | 


bear you out in this particular phasma of your 
position, provided it eould be ; inasmach as there 
is no more reason why the vital energies should 


—_—_—_—_—_—_— —_——— - — 


so take the negative. Now, sir, lam quite will- 
ing you should, as is customary in all debates, 
“elear up” the affirmative, if youecan. It will 
belong to me, legitimately, to refate what you 
advanee, ifI can. If I do more, it must be volun- 
tarily. As a logical dispatant, you have no right 
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to call on me to prove anything, nor to reply to 
anything except that which you advance. 

However, ! will not be very particular in mere 
matters of form, provided you state your proposi- 
tions intelligibly. You say that, on my theory 
of the modus operandi of remedial agents, I must 
discard the use of a'l sorts of baths where the 
water falls upon or is thrown against the body. 
I antagonize your assertion with the contrary as- 
sertivn, that I must not; and sv there is “ tit for 
tat,” aud we are even. 

But, seriously, it has never entered my imag- 
ination to conceive that because water falls or 
drops upon or against the system mechanically, 
and according to the laws of gravitation, that the 
remedial effect is mechavical—mere weight, grav- 
ity, as you intimate. 

After quoting and criticising a case I had re- 
ported as having been treated, in part, kiuesip- 
athically, you explore Webster's dictionary, and 
there seem to find out that the remedial effect of 
the manipulations was “the pressing of the ab- 
dominal ingredients into a mass.” 

Dictionaries are very good to define words; 
but they were never intended to explain scientific 
propositions, Your understanding of this mat- 
ter smacks altogether too much of the dictionary, 
and not enough of anatomy and physiology. In 
my opinion, “the pressing of the abdominal in- 
gredieuts into a mass” would be equivalent to 
smashing them all to death, and then there would 
be no remedialagent to talk about ; unless, like the 
Irish doctor, you believe in “ curing folks till 
thay die.” “The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life,” in scientific as well as in moral in- 
vestigations. 

1 suppose the remedial effect of friction to be 
increased circulation in the part manipulated. 
This increased circulation is certainly performed 
by the action of the living muscles and blood-ves- 
sels. The rationale of both the action and effect 


- is to be found in the resistance of the vital prop- 


erties of the living system to the presence of the 
hand or other instrument which performs the 
manipulation. 

And the same explanation, precisely, applies to 
your drop, douche, cataract, ete., baths. 

Suppose you apply your baths or your fric- 
tions to the surface of adead person! Would 
there be any action then? You could perceive 
no effect whatever, simply because the presence 
of the water or the hand would occasion no vital 
resistance ; and there could be no vital resistance, 
because there is no vitality to resist with. There 
would be no living system to act, and hence no 
action, yet the properties of the water and the 
hand would remain the same. 

And, by the way, Doctor, did you not forget 
to explain what you understand by a mechanical 
impression, and a remedial impression. 1 trust 
you will give the explanation in your next. 
Without such explanations, all you have written 
about the “impressions” of medicines, and the 
‘‘respondence”’ of the part impressed, is nothing 
more nor less than “incoherent expressions of 
incoherent ideas ;” they may mean any thing or 
nothing, according to the standard by which we 
interpret them. 


You seem to be perfectly satisfied that you 


' have already “‘ demonstrated conclusively” the in- 
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consistencies of my position; and you aleo pro- 
ceed to show that it is fatal to my “ ultraism” and 
“ within itself an impossibility.” 

But your showing amounts to a mere mass of 


indefinite and ambiguous verbiage. Your pre- } 
K ; F .—A. M. N. year 
oars Dr. Curtis, managed the same side . ; etic d wine lo, which dapeare in th crt 
the controversy very much as you do. He ad- ; Mn ee treatment forms of baihs, clysters, 
. ~ . ‘es I in hopes that there would be 

vertised the reader that he had demonstrated his > in that quarter. But about four moni aferwand there a 
position conclusively, and disproved mine utter- ee manent ar ee ee o_o = 
ly, in the very first number of his journal after ; white es = was nearly of the same shape. It was 
commencing the discussion. But it unfurtunate- ; een aol ent toss that tiene 40 thie See aiheees 
ly happened that he had not met the question at ; eo A>: ane ome before aa oe 
all. And just so itis with you. ; the touch. When pressed by the finger, it feels as if there 

Your doctrine of a “specific respondence” to cineca pena the ekin—that ts, 
the impression from medicines is, like all other 2 itches considerably, and in size does not change mate- 
crude ideas, indefinitely expressed. It wants an } yg Stomp 7 Desty a ane ne essarily j descrip- 
explanation. Tell me what you mean by the Suaptaen badeaamed mamas cates ee ing 
phrase, and then I will answer you. ; Turse been a hydropathist and vegetarian over two jam, 

You say that no just grounds can exist for dis- | i _ sre : -_ deal of sweet in vartous Surme. 
carding drugs, if the destruction which ensues 2. Ii i a, 

: : : P 8. Is it bly curable ? 
from the application is also self-produced, etc. a rua ometis® 
> 


Now, sir, if you apply water just above the freez- ; 
ing-point to a part of the body, you will see in- 
creased redness there. Is not this redness caused 
by an increased amount of blood in the part! and ; 
is not this blocd determined by the action of the | 
living system to resist the abaormal temperature ! ; 
Or does the cold water circulate the blood ! 
And the vital resistance and action would be } 
the same if you apphed a blister plaster instead 
of water. And if you should apply the blister } 
plaster or the cold water all over the surface, and ; 
keep it there long enough, death would ensue. 
And in either ease the vital properties have ex- 
hausted or destroyed themselves in the warfare, ° 
just as a person or a nation is self-destroyed by 
struggling against an enemy. ; 
There is, however, a vast, a radical difference ; 
between water as a remedial agent, and a drug- 
poison as a remedial agent, as I will perhaps have 
occasion to show, after you have given me your 
promised “rationale of drag-poison.” In con- } 
clusion, until I hear from you again, I give you 
notice that I shall dispute, and try to refute, your 
ideas of what constitutes the living principle. | 
You have blended it with the mind or soul, and 
herein you have committed an error which will ; 
be fatal to any and every proposition you can ad- 
vance on that basis. Yours truly, 


R. T. Tratt. 
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Bioop Giosutes.—Some photographic views 
of blood globules taken by M. Duboseq, of Paris, 
have lately formed the subject of microscopic ex- 
hibition at the Royal Polytechnic Institution. The 
globules of the human race, of animals, of birds, 
reptiles, and fishes, were shown upon the white 
curtain. The specimens all exhibited the same 
general features, varying only in size and shape. 
The subject is highly important, not only in a med- 
ical, but a judicial point of view, for all blood 
stains could thus be analyzed and be made to as- 
sist in eliciting the truth, while, for medical pur- 
poses, every disturbance that affects the human 
economy could thus be scrutinized and remedies 
suggested according to the appearances indicated. 
The great power of the microscope thus vies with 


the telescope in manifesting the wonders of crea- 
tion. 


| 
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Go Correspondents. 


Answers in this department are given by Da. Trae. 
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5. What is the best course of treatment for my case? 
6. What may I eat? 

To your first, second, third, and fourth questions, we 
answer, yes. To the sixth we have to say that you may eat 
any thing you please, provided it is phystological—say 
bread, beans, peas, apples, pumpki:s, squashes, potatoes, 
carrots, cabbages, tural; 8, parsneps, ete. But do not mistake 
condiments for food, as you did with the sugar. 

As to the fistula, it is only curable by means of surgical 
appliance: s. We use caustic, or the ligature, and sometimes 
both. You can not attend to this at home. 

DrinxinG aT Meats,—W. M. C., Oconomowoc, 
Wis. Dr. Trall—In the excellent work of Prof. D. P. Page, 


on the “ Theory and Practice of Teaching,” at the 265th page, 
oceurs the following pa 


ssage : 
“The drink of a sedentary person should be water, and 
that only at meals.” 


There are teachers who think this should be taken with 
some grains of allowance, Where lies the truth? 
Our opinion is this, The drink of a sedentary person, and 
of all other persona, should be water alone; and it should 
only be taken befsoeen meals. 


Erysiprias.—H. B. W., Waterbury, Conn. 
Please inform me, through the Jovgnat., of the cause of a 


slight itebing upon various parts of the body, the robbing of 
which produces small p'es. Am trou with e- 
ness some. My blood but what treat- 


im of course; 
ment wou'd you weunmaneY , P 

My veins are quite blue—get easily fatigued in going up 
stairs at times. 

You have youreelf explained the cause of your malady, 
viz. : constipation, producing impure blood, and this an ery- 
sipelatous eruption. Live op plain, coarse farinaceous food 
and fruit. 

Vira. TEMPERAMENT IN TropicaL CLIMATES. 
W. R., Elgin, Il. Are persons of the vital temperament 
more jlebie to dise»se on toa climate than 
oth-ra? Will you give a hint or two on pre-erving health 
under such circu ? Is cold water to the face or the 
ball of the eye, injurious or otherwise ? 

1. No. 2. Eat, drink, dress and exercise physiologically. 


3. It is useful if applied of a pleasantly crol temperature. 





Curonic INFLAMMATION OF THE LivER.— 
E. F. N., Waiden, Vt. The aged lady whose case you 
describe, may be relieved by warm fomentations when she 
has the “nervous spells” from flatulence or other causes. 


Your management is in the main correct. A cure is hardly 
possible. ‘ 


Preonancy.—We judge from a dozen or two 
of letters we have received on the subject, that our remarks 
on the prevention of pregnancy, in last JovurNaL. were not 
clearly understood. We are in possession of the knowledge 
of a physiological law, by the spplication of which, any te- 
male may prevent conception at will, without injury or 
inconvenience, and without in any way interfering with the 
conjugal relations. The process is as simple, almost, as the 
act of wil.ing; but for obvious reasons we can not publish it. 
Indigent and sickly married females, who do not desire, and 
should not have children (and those alone), may apply to us 
“ privately and confidentially.” 
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Beer Sreax anv Branpy.—N. G. A.,St. Palen- 
tine, In‘orms us of a consumptive patient who was treated, 
at a professed water-curs, with beef steak three times a day 
and brandy afler each meal. She died, as a matter of course- 
And our correspondent wants to know if there are any e3- 
tab ishments where true bydropathic principles are carrie: 
out? 

There are several; but if we indicate them, the public 
will impute it to business rivalry or competition. 
gon cap ascertain for themselves in relation to any par.icular 
establishment, by asking the proprietor th question. 





Couic.—H. B., Marlboro, N. H. A venerable 
and distingvished physici«n with whem I have often dis- 
cussed Hydropathy versus Allopathy, makes this statement: 

“It is empe for & severe cas+ of c lie lo be cured by 
water treatment. Tne patient would certainly die.” 

Can you give us a refuration of the above, and th: method 
of procedure in such a cave ? 


Verily, your venerable and distinguished old fogy of an 
allopathic doctor, “speaketh foolishn ss.” Probably he 
knows as much about the philosophy of our system as he 
does about the folks which Richard Adams Locke discover- 
ed in the moon. 

We have cured scores of clics with water treatment, and 
never failed of curing speedily. A free enema, warm-wa er 
drinking and hot fomentations, followed by cold wet cloths, 
are the essentials of trea'ment. In this way we bave quicaly 
stopped many a cramp, and gripe, and spasm, and ache, 
afier bleeding, opium, and calomel, bad failed. Tet) our 
medical brother to try aga'n! 





Danprurr.—aA. M. D., Ashtabula, O. Please 
answer the following questions in yoar next Wates-Cone 
Journal. Lam turvied vith 4 great amount o: dandruff 
on my head, and have been for several years. My hair 
falls off a grent dea’, aud | thik that causes it Now, what 
is the cause of the dandroff and remedy? Am trouied 
with hawking and spitting, »ut most in the mormmiuog. Gen- 
¢ral bgalih yood—d-ink ueither tea nor c f-e—'ive mus ly 
on Vegetables. 

You bave a worpid liver and an ob.tructed skio. B :the the 
surtace every day with cool or k pd water, take a hip-bath 
daily ten miautes, at 75°, and ave coarse, un ermeuted 
bread. 


EeysirpeLarovs Eruprwn.—-I. N. M., Ke- 
wane, Ind, 1 have a child eh ven months old, that has 
bern afflicted with an eruptive disease on the bead, ot which 
it has suffered more or jess ali its lite. It comm-need when 
afew weeks old, ike dan'ruff, whieh seon came on aguin 
when removed, and in a shert time began to break out in 
very smelt pimple , and sometimes spre: ds over the face, 
sending out a fetid wa:ery rubs'avce. Agutn is nearly wel: ; 
gen ratty iteby. Heath other@ise good, Lis mother drinks 
tea and coffer, and lives bke other country folks genersily. 

Piease t-il us the cause, aud the best mvaus to use to: fect 
a cure, and ovlige a weil-wisher. 


The cause is, “ living as o-her couutry f Iks do;” and the 
cure may be found in adopting a healthful mode of living. 
Erysipelas rashes and scarlet fevers prevail all over the 
country, caused maiuly by flac flour en! grease. And unt! 
fathera and mothers will reform th se habits, th. ir children 
must be sick and die. 


Impost oF THE BLoop.—W. M., Spring Ridge, 
Being @ constant reacer of your valuable paper, | attempt 
w correspond, for the ficet time, through its cohuwns. 

Ihave be n efflicted for som» weess past with Fungus 
Hemeetodes, or, rather, medicine coming out of me. I took 
o-casion to call upon en allopathic M D., and he gave me 
1 dua n mercurial pilis, and a box ot mercurial omtment. 
I put them iato my p ket, and afer I had gt nearly hom& 
I thought of the pie, and sowed them broadcast over the 
fleids, Isat the omtm- nt on a snelf and it remaios there. 
I applied the wet bandage, and tne second night my face 


broke out in 2 sores, acd now my hand is well, or 
nearly so. Lam recovering. 


I met the doctor a day or two since. He asked me if I 
was well? Ans. Yee. Did not my medicine cure you? 
Ans. Yes, I intend to blow him up soon, 1 asked him, 

, does Mediine act upon the syst-m, or dves the sys- 
tm reuet net the medicine? Ans, It acis upon the impost 
of the » and that sids in the circulation, and 's carried 
through the system. I not knowing what the émpost of the 
blood meaut, imnv diately con-ultea the Hydropathic - 
clopedia, could not find it, and refer to hea quarters for in- 
formation, Please auswer tbrvugh your paper. 

No wonder you could not comprehend the marvelous 
learning of the doctor. He is too deep for us entirely. We 


rather suspect he is ona of those who talk techuically some- 
times, Just to “ deceive the rabble.” 


Anima Foon in Coup Cuumatres.—O. M. H., 
Elkhoro, Wis. If I mistake not, you maintain the 
ment, that tae flesh of animals ‘s not a fi: article for man’s 


Any per- ‘ 


5 


diet. If this be trae, there are some things in Nature , 
which ( +n no: ander.tand. 5 

D> 8 201 the food aif orded by each climate apperr to be ; 
aduped to tne mainteaance of the organic coustitution, 
and to the sup ly of «wuscalar energy necessary to the 
wants of that clunate ? 

{vis sud thatin the Arctic regions no far neceoas fruit 
ripyns §=Bur these regions abound in countless herds of 
deer rab its, ineks, and ol aost every variety of game 
And thing yoa, if these animals were pot mteuded as an 
artic e of dies, and if the pe ple of trat region were pot to 


ext Loom, why are these things so, and upon what wou'd 
the people sa ast? 


I have often heart it stated, that people who have vi-ited 
those regions assert that pure animal foot, and the fatter 
tha better, wis the on y food that wourd maintain the 
healthy tone © the system. And where plenty of this is 


ha', they enjoy an ag e@-abl. sensation of pleasure an! 
bueyant flow of ep rits. 


So, also, in war nor climates, fewer animals and a greater 
anou it of vegetables abound. 

Now, ia view of these facts, is not enimal foo ', in Gre en- 
land, net ouly a proper article of diet, but a most necessary 
one? Aat would tt not be a more correct conclus on that, 
in certain cli nates, animal food is buh necessary and 
healihful, and in others exactly the reverse ? and the food 
proper to be eaten depends altogether upon the climate, 
an! the varieiis of food which that c'umate produ -es ? 

For instance, the peopl- ia Gr enland could not subsist 
on vegetables, neither could the people of the temperate 
zone subdsist on animals alone. Ant we would also infer 


that the peop e of the torrid zone shou'd have no animal 
food at all 


Please let me know your opinion through the eolumns of 
your JouRNat, or oth rwise, No doubt you can colighten 
Me apou this matier. 


It would require a treatise to answer the above questions 
eats‘astorily. Our opinion is, briefly, that food in relation 
to climate, is a question of quantity, not of kind. And thir 
is proved by the fat, that the avimals you mention as 
abounding 10 the cold regions, are all vegeturians. You 
will flad this subject explained tn the Hydropathic Ency- 
clope dia, 


AGeENcigs, ETc.—More persons than we can 
anewer by private letter, have written us rm specting Agen- 
cies in r-lation to oar discovery of a physiological rule fr the 
prevention of pregnancy ; complaining, also, that the price 
charged for the information precludes the m ost needy and 
deserving from its benefits. We have long had this matte: 
under consideration, and have come to the conclusi mn to 
establish Agencies a8 fast as we can meke proper arrange- 
ments with the right sort of pereous. Agents will be author- 
ized to at disvretionsrily as to fers. so that no one sbail be 
left to perish for want of a few dol'ars, In the mean time, 
those who are absolutely destitate of means, or near'y so, 
may neg )tiate with us through private correspondence. 





INFANTILE Hyorene.—R. T. H., Safe Harbor, 
Pa. Is tt a>solu ely necessary that the umbilical cord be ted 
at the brih of a child? If so, why? since uo other ani- 
mals r quire is, 

I+ it dangerons to apply a wet compress to the abdomen 
be‘ore the nav-l is healed ? 

Is it dangerous to Iet a child ery bef re the navel is 
heale1? Nurses say it is. 

Should a child be awak+d out of sleep to give it nourish- 
ment, if it el-ep four or five hours? D>ctors say it should 
euck ab ut ev. ry two hours, 


16N. 2.No 3 No. 4. No. 





Davuecep ro Deatu.—Mrs. L. P. A. writes usa 
long account of the horrible ways a number of doctors have 
drugg-d and maltreated her, with a d-acription of ber many 
present infirmities, an ! asks us a great nu nber of questions 
which she wants us to explain, etc. We can not do this 
without writiag a whe book, and as she is too full of drugs 
and drug diseases, and too uaacqiainted with our system to 
succved in home-treatmeat, we advise her to go at once to 
a goo establishment, and stay long enough to understand 
the plan of hygienic medica ton. 


Davccep to Deatru.—S. W. A., Morton, Il. 
You have been so horribly drugged by the doctors that we 
do not see how you can ever succeed with home treatment. 
Your children were killed by the ergot ; the operation which 
the doctor performed on you was a bungling piece of 
butchery ; the mercury with which the doct»r salivated you 
is the cause of that inflammation of the uterus and vagina 
which produces the rough, membranous, and ropy secretion, 
ete. 

If you undertake home treatment, get the Encyclopedia 
and Cook-Book ; but you had better go to an establishment. 
The electro-shemical bath would be of great benefit to you. 
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Cancers AND Potyrpus Tumors.—E. B. L., 
Marietta, Pa. “ What is the modus operandi of cormeg 
these affsctions by caustics and congelativa, as you adver- 
tise to do?” We do not use can stics nor the freezing process 
ia tresting polypi, The tumors we remove by carefu'ly 
picking them away with forceps util we destroy their 
roots. After thia, we often cauter.ze the surface to prevent 
arecurrencs We freez> can ers repeatedly to k sea their 
v-talicy and increase the vigor of the circalation arouad ; Fo 
that when the caustic is applied, the cancerous mass fal.s 
off and leaves a sore, or surface, in a condition to heal up 
rapid y and permanently. la tnis way th - treatment is very 
simple aid safe, ant not a tended wi h very mach pain. 





Coarse Braeap.—-M. G , Elk, Ia., complains that 
coarse bread is s> heavy that i: turos her stomach al! acid, 
ete. It is inteed a sad pity that our womeu ars so defi- 
cient in the Knowledge of the A BC of health ‘ul cooking, 
to wit bread-baking, that they can not, with ail their inge- 
nuily, work out a decent article without poi-onuing it with 
ac ds, or alkali-, or rotting it with yea t. Man as we ar, 
we can make good, ligh, wholesome, sweet, d: liv ous 
bread, hilf a dozen diff reot ways, wiih no other materials 
than meal ani water. M.G. will probably succeed in this 
way: Mix the meal io the ev-ning with blood-warm water 
into rather soft dough ; knead it thoroughly fiiteen minu'es; 
ia the morning, roll it into thia cakes two inches square, 
and bee quick in a ht ovenor stove When stale it be- 
comes heavy, but may be made light again by heating in 
the Oven or clove. 





Pires, DANDRUFF, AND Dr. HoLttoway.—-J. P., 
St. Peter’s Bay. Wl Dr. Trali be kin i enovgh to ansser 
the foil »wing qu ‘etions through the Warer-Cuke JoueNaL? 


What causes piles, and what can cure hem? Are they 
dangerous ? 


W bat causes dandruff in the hair, and what is the most 
effectual r medy to erudicate ut ? 


Ho loway, in epeaking of the tr atment of piles, ays, 
“The ciet should be mutton or heef, with stale bread, and 


no vegetables.” Ishe sight? Why docs he pr hibit vege- 
tanles? 


1. Constipating food. 2. Piaia coarse food and injectious 
of cold water. 3. An inflammatory s ate of the tlood. 4, 
Physiological hab ts of liwing, as a doily bath, and plein, 
simple fvod, without etimulants or condiments, 5. He is 
wrong. 6. Bevause he do.s not know any better. 





Prerycium.—J. B., Junction, Ill. 
lump or a pimple on my lower eyelid. Lt bas been on four 
or five m-pihs. It is troubk some, but not sore, Wal you 
p'ease send me a method by which I can remeve it? 

It should be excised ; that is, cut off. The o «ration is 
neither dangerous nor very painful. 


I have a 


Sexvat PuysioLoGy.—Several correspondents 
bave misunderstood. in part, the import «f «ur circular on 
the Prevention of Pregnancy, the Ki guiatiou of “ex, ete. 
The published charges are adapt di to th: se who are able to 
pay, or bave friendst> help them. Thee who are really 
destitate may negotiate terms with u:—t-il us what they can 
d». Our Agents will be authorized \» make tpecial terms 
with the needy and deserving. We exprett> auvise mauy 
“without movey and without pri-e,” but these who have 
mesns must pay what is comparatively a trifle for knowl- 
edge of inealculab.e vaue. Nodwcoverics were ever before 
made iu this d-partuneut of eqa | importance. 





q Text-Booxs.—J. B.S., Melrose, Ill. The books 
which you can read with advantage before attending the 
Hydropathic Schovl, are the Hydropathic Eneyciopedia, 
Fruits and Farinacea, Youmans’ Chemistry, and any stand- 
ard works on Anatomy and Physiology. Wilson’s Anatomy 
and Coming’s and Comstock’s Physivicgy are mostly used 
in the schoul. 


Frozen Frer.—J.S., Sunderland, Mass. Please 
tell, througa the Wares-Ccxe Jovenat, what can be done 
for a young man who had the misfortuxe to fr-e- ze bis feet a 
year age, since which time they sweat profus-ly, and are 
very offensive to the smeil in warm weather—so bad that 
ebanging hs stockings two or three times a day, would 
hardly make i: pleasun to trade with him = (H+ is clerk in 
a store.) Dr. Allopath says be can stop the sweat, but it will 
throw him int» a fever. I think w ter may cure if righiy 
applied; but I do not find any thing in the Eacy.lopedia 
how to use it. 

There is no danger in curing the “ bad sme} ” of the feet, 
if done in a proper manner. Hv should have afew wet--heet 
packs t» cleanse the whole system, and live on an abstemious 
fruit and fariaaceous diet The feet should also be su>mit- 


ted to the hot-and-col.t fovt-bath two or three times a day. 
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Capaverovs Vecrrarians.—J. P. 8., New 
Hartford, Conn., alludes to the saying, that vegetarians are a 
* cadaverous-looking set,” and asks if this be true? He sug- 
gests aiso the propriety of Drs. Trail, Jackson, and other 
prominent advocates of vegetarianism, letting the world 
know whether they are healthy, active, smart, good-looking, 
weil-developed, always cheerful, free from blues, exemplary 
in ail things? ete. 

Now, Mr. J. P. 8., euppose it were one way or the other, 
the fact would not prove vegetarianisia to be true or false. 
This question can never be setiled (although it may be illus- 
trated) by human experience. 

Drs. Trall and Jackson look about as well as the average 
of the genus homo; sometimes we have imagined, rather 
betier; bat as they were raised on a mixed diet, their good 
looks (ahem!) may be imputed to either their former anima) 
or present vegetable food. It is true they labor most intem- 
perately, and do about the labor which three or four persons 
ought to do; yet this only proves that vegetarianism agrees 
with their particular constitutions. 

It is trae, too, that the vegetarians which are ,een around 
Water-Cure establishments, are mostly broken-down invalids, 
who can not live any other way; so this proves nothing 
againet the system. And there are, in this country and 
in England, men who have been vegetarians thirty and 
forty years (some, too, from birth), who are as finely 
developed, bodily, morally, and intellectually, as any per- 
sons who live. Put ali these things together, and see what 
they amount to, 





Pouximonary Arrecrions.—M. H. C., Newton, 
Pa. Will Dr. Trall picase answer, through the JourNnat, 
whether there is any cure for affected lungs, and whether he 
can cre me if I should come to his establishment? Iis from 
a cold of about four mouths’ stanving. All the doctors have 
failed to do me good, but have succeeded in nearly destroy- 
ing my lungs. My tongue is coated or farred entirely over, 
and I cough up a greenish phlegm. ; 


You are evidently consumptive, and we could not pro- 
nounce on the durability of your case without seeing you. 
It the ulceration is confined to a small portion of the lungs, 
and your constitution is not quite ruined by the drugs you 
have taken, there is a chance to cure ; otherwise, none what- 
ever. 


Desitiratep Younc Men.—M. L. 8, Alaba- 
ma. Do not be alarmed because you grow thinner and 
weaker under a plain and abstemious diet. It often hap- 
pens that the patient seems to “run down” for months while 
the system is getting rid of disease and undergoing the 
necessary changes for sound health some time in the distant 
future. We have known this process of regeneration go 
on for two and three years before the patient began to build 
up in the matter of flesh and strength. In all these cases the 
patient should live physiologically, and trus. to nature. 





Torry Liver anv Invicestion.—H. W. P., 
Cornwaill,Conn. We can not explain all the subjects you ask 
information on, and describe all the different ways of diet- 
ing and cooking in this place. You will find all the expla- 
nations you need on all these subjects in our books. In brief, 
you may use water in any way, at proper times, if it does not 
produce any chilliness or other disagreeable symptoms. 
The electro-chemical bath would be of service to you in get- 
ting the drugs you have taken out of your system. 





e 
Constipation.—W. K. R., Jefferson, Pa. What 
treatment is proper for one who after being attacked with 
heat and fullness ia the head Jast spring, and resoriing to 
sponge aud siz baths which resulted ia plenaful morbid de- 
jections from time to time, and now experiences biter taste in 
the moath and a bitter eructatious seuse of something rising 
in the stomach ? 
The diet has been all along such as is directed for liver 
disorders in the JourNna.. 
How is it that masses of dark and green water become 
lodged in the duodenum, and remain there ? 
lu Dr. Johnsoa’s work on the * Results of Hydropathy,” 
what pecuiiar views does he take of dyspepsia and constipa- 
tion, when he says they are not diseases of the s:omach or 
oar I shouid like to know this beiore sending for the 
work. 


Wear the wet girdle; take hip-baths frequen ly; rub and 
knead the abdomen thoroughly, and Jet unleavened and un- 
buttered bread with frait be the main articles of diet. The 
“ home” of accumulation in the duodenum is because of con- 
stipating dict, or obstructions from excessive alimentation or 
defective depuration. Jobnson supposes constipation and 


\ dyspepsia to result ‘rom mental excitement or overworked 
’ brains. 
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Nevrareia.—E. T. W., Portland, Me. Ihave 
been afflicted with a veuralgic pain in my hobs as often as 
one or more a week, for seven yeurs past. [ have also bad 
a cough in the winter, and sutject fora spell to diarrhea in 
summer. One year since | was allacked with a nuwbnees 
in my toes, which worked up into my bow<ls in the course 
of a few weeke, and created deadiness and fullness in them. 
Could you tell me what is ae aenee causes, also the 
remedies? and oblige E T. W. 

I think of going to a Water-Cure, aud wish to know when 
and where to go? 

You have a torpid liver, and consequently thick blood and 
obstru:t: d capillary vessels, all caused by constipating food 
and “high living.” We do not poiat out the particular 
establishment that patients bad better seek or avod. That 
8 their business, not ours. All your questions about the 
rules for bathing are answered and explained in the Ency- 
clopedia. We would rather give you the book than write 
them ali over again. 


Hernia.—aA. 8. K., Hainsville, Il. Will you 
answer me through the Water-Ovre Journa.? I have 
been trounled with a rup ure io the jeft gr.an almost a year, 
althoagh I have nut ‘Ted pain from its protrusion until 
within a mon.h past, A bomeopathist M.D. aivised me to 
wear a truss. Now, sir, is it the best thing I can do? and 
what kind of baths would be most beneficial? 1 have been 
a hydropathist for the last five years in precept and tice, 
too, I believe you call supoorters abominable. il you 
tellme what I snaildo? 1 have suffered severely for about 
three hoars, s-veral times, before | could get the protruded 
part back Lo its proper place. , 

The best thing you can do is to weara truss. We do not 
consider trusses as technically “abdominal support-rs,” 
which we have pronounced, and believe to be, “ abomin- 
able.” There are no bathing processes of epecial use in such 
cases. 








Home Creatment. 


Tuanxs ror Water.—Its remedies have been 
effectually proved in our family nearly two 
years. Pure water has taken the place of pills 
and powders that were wont to find their way 
into our house, and even down our throats. The 
use of these vile compounds was rapidly hurry- 
ing destruction and death upon us. But mark 
the change that the use of water has wrought ! 
It has brought health with all its blessings. We 
have now no pale, languid countenances ; but 
each in a family of six bears the image of health, 
while prosperity and happiness follow as the 
result of attention to hygienic laws. And here 
let me add, that ten thousand thanks are due Dr. 
Kimball and lady; for their kind instructions 
served to guide us in the right path to health and 
happiness, though our stay was brief in their 
vicinity, lowa City ; yet we learned much to our 
lasting benefit. It is with grateful remembrance 
that we refer to the time when a little daughter 
was restored to health, aftera brief but severe 
attack of dysentery, by the judicious application 
of water under the direction of Dr. Kimball. A 
littlg son was also very delicate, and had been 
made more so by medicines; yet, by following 
their advice and the information we gathered 
from the Encyclopedia, he is now a stout, healthy 
boy. Frequently, on retiring, he calls for a wet 
compress, saying : “It makes me sleep so nice !” 

Ob, that water-cure physicians were more 
plenty, that they might help to do away our 
ignorance, and cure our diseases! Come to our 
aid, ye young men and women who have the 
courage to stem the tide of opposition. Learn 
the true way of healing disease; then shed the 
light of thy understanding on thousands now grop- 
ing in darkness. That you may succeed in estab- 
lishing hydropathie principles in every town and 
village, is the sincere desire of a Moruer. 





[Frs., 





Home Voices. 


Suavinc.—I have refrained from using that 
sharp-edged tool called the razor, to cut the 
beard from my face, for I now consider it a nec- 
essary appendage which the God of nature ha 
in wisdom provided to grow for the comfort, 
health, and benefit of man. Since the first of 
July, 1855, that igstrument of heathen invention 
has not touched my face, and I am confident that 
I enjoy better health in consequence. During 
the severe cold of last winter I experienced the 
protection of the beard, thereby tempering the 
cold, wintry blasts. Another advantage: I am 
now exempted from a sqge throat, which was for- 
merly common. So I am firmly convinced that 
the Creator was wise in providing the beard for 
man, and his gift ought not to be despised My 
sons have also tried it longer than I have. 

Isaac Srearns. 





Tue Resvrt.—I have read the Warer-Cure 
JougNnat with a great deal of interest and profit 
for several years. We have used no medicine for 
nearly four years, and have adopted the veg- 
etarian diet, except the use of milk, with good 
results. We believe in the paramount import- 
ance of the reforms you advocate. I have pro- 
cured many subseribers to the Warer-Cure 
Journat in Western New York, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and I have also ordered them for gratui- 
tous distribution. I shall continue to do so. I 
believe that your Journals and other publications 
are doing more to enlighten thé public mind on 
the laws of life and health than all other influen- 
ces combined. Jort A. Simons. 


Vaxive or THE Jovurnau.—I have recently 
received a letter from Mrs. ——, Mass., to whom, 
through your kindness, I sent a copy of the 
Warter-Cure Journau. She writes: 

“Three years ago I took the Warer-Cure 
JourNAL, but when the year was up no one ex- 
erted themselves to get up a club, and so it was 
dropped, LIobtained more information from them 
in one year than one could obtain from an allo- 
pathic doctor in a lifetime. I have doctored my 
youngest child through four seasons of sickness 
without calling a physician, when many would 
have had one, and the doctor would have pro- 
nounced the case fever. I receive the Journa 
as an old friend, beloved and respected, and thank 
you for it.” 

« Mr. Editor, I send this extract for your en- 
couragement, and to let you know how gratefully 
your gift is received. I suppose you are at liberty 
to use the extract, if you wish, only repress the 
name, as I send it to you on my own responsibility. 

Economy or Heartru.—The right way to 
guard against the bad effects of cold, is to ex- 
pose ourselves to the weather in such a manner 
that it cam be overcome by natural reaction. 
What makes our feet so tender and so susceptible 
to the effects of cold? Would it be any worse if 
we were to keep our feet in poultices? Yes. And 
why? Because the air would be more effectually 
shut away from them. Conclusion: That we shut 
our feet from the air too much. We wear shoes 
and boots that are too tight. Ww. 
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Advertisements. 


Re ee re 
ApVERTISEMENTS.—In future, we do not in- 
end to solicit miscellaneous advertisements for this Journal, 
A few that are appropria e, and of int rest to our readers, 
will be admitted, but we shall not permit them to encroach 
upon space allotied to editorial mauer, Advertisers are re- 
que-ted to mase their announcements brief as p sible. 
Trerus.—Twenty-five cents a line each ins: rbien. 





Prospectus oF THE New York 
Hyerorata1o Mepicat Scnoo..—The Winter Term of 
18567 will commence November 1, 1856, and continue 
until May 1, 1£57. 





YAOULTY: 

R. T. Tratt, M.D., Institutes of Medicine, Materia Medica, 
and Female Diseases ; 

P. H Havzs, M.D., Chemistry, Special Physiology, and 
Obstetrics 5 

C. C. Case, M.D., Anatomy, General Physiology, and Hy- 

iene 5 

0. W. May, M.D., Sargery and M*dical Jurispradence ; 

Dr. H. F. Bereas, Philosophy of Voice and Speech ; 

L. N. Fowrer A.M.. Phrenotogy and M. ptal Science ; 

Mrs. L. N. Pow rer, M.D., Clinical Miu wifery ; 

Mus Anne Inman, M.D, Class Teacher in Anatomy, 
Chemistry, sed Physiology ; 

H. A. Dantes, Demonsirator of Astronomy. 

Increased facilities will be provided for practical anat- 
omy and dissections, and all the departmen's of an educa- 
tional course will be mere thorough and complete than 
ever before. Professor Briggs’ admirable demonetrations on 
the subject of bodily position, breathing, reading, spr aking, 
singing, ete., Wili be continued through nearly the whole 
term. Rk. T. TRALL, M.D., Principat. 

Pe ; - nd 

SaratoGa Springs RemMEpIAL 
INSTITUTE—For the cure of Lung, Female, and all 
Chronie Diseases. Pure soft water. Galvanism, Electro- 
Coemical Baths, Gymnasium, etc., etc. For full ioforma- 
tion, sead for a circular. Addre-s in full, as there is an- 
other Dr. Strong. 

SYLVESTER 8. STRONG, M.D., 
Remedial Lustitute, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


BineHamMTon Warer-Cure, 
Brneuamton, Brooms Co., N. ¥.—This retreat for invalids 
holds out rare inducements to persons who desire treatment 
duriog the winter. Especial attention given to Seminal 
Diseases and Female Complaints, For further particulars 
address either Of the physicians, 

DRS. O V THAYFR, 
H. H. THAYER, 


Meripen Mororpatruic WAtTER- 


Cure any Coitece oF Heattu.—This Lostitation is open 
for the reception of invalids at all seasons of the yeur. 
It is amply furnished with all the modern improvements 
for thorough water treatment.—For particulars address 

Dra. ARCHER & TAIT, Meriden, Ct. 








Canton Water-CurE AND Pry- 


prem oe * mee * ham Lil , is now in successful 
operation. Terme, $5 to $10 per week. 
A JAMES BURSON, M.D., 
Fe. tf. Proprietor. 


KenosHa Water-Cure, at Ke- 


NosmA, Wisconsin. We have connected with the Cure, 
Dr. 8. B. Smith’s newly-invented Electre-Chemical Baths, 
July, if. Address, H. T. SEELEY. 


Warer-Cure ror Femares Ex- 


Carrs, at Columbus, 4 ue Terms, 7 to 10 dollars per 
Week. ow 
es W. SHEPARD, MD. 


May, tf. 
Lake View Warter-CurE, NEAR 


Chicago, Ill, is open fur the reception of patients, Summer 
and Winter, under the care of Dr. Jamxs E. Gross. 
June, 1 yr. 

















Dr. Breportua’s Warter-CurE 
EstasLusuMent is at Saratoga Springs. 


Tue Garespure Warter-Cure 


operation, and has in connection the Chemi- 
eal Bath and Magnetic Machine; also, a Gymnasium. I 
Will sell this establishment very low. Terms will be made 
easy, T. JENNINGS, Propriewr. 


Dr. Vam’s Granrre Srare 


WATER-CURE—a new and elegant establishment—is lo- 
Fie Pennie, B. H. Iacloée a stamp for circular. 
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Kryesrpatuy. -— Dr. 
Water-Cure is the only place in America where Ling’s 
Complete System of Movement Cure is practiced. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
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‘'Taytor’s } 


The undersigned spent several mouths during his late ° 


trip to Europe ia an Tostituven forthe Treatment ot Vari- 


ous Forms of Disease by Movements, besides availing ; 


himseli of fr qaent secess to sev ral others of the same 
kind, The favorable results of the treatment by move- 
ments that he saw in those institutions, as well as what bas 


already been accomplished here, are truly astonishing. > 


The Movement Cure is simply an extension of the gr at 2 it by its most ardent support ra, 


principles that umiertie all correet Hyvropatbie Practice 
inty a new and equally impertant fel!. Being bas d upon 
& mioule Knowledge of Anawmy, Physiotegy, and Pa- 
thology, it preelades the peasibility of quackery, exer pt 
wheu it is assumed to be practiced by those entirely igno- 


rant«f its prin-iples; and it takes the deflniteness of a com- > 


plete aud positive sciecce. In convection with Hygienic 
means hitierto employed, it nearly completes a system of 
Hy geo-Therap-utics. 

Tae Movement Cure may be employed alone, or, still 
more ¢flicacwusly, in connection with discriminating 
Water-Cure, aod meets with excellent success in the tol- 
lowing diseases : 

1. It is the only eff-c.ual remedy for Spinal Carvatares, 
nrariy all cases being greatly relieved or permanently 
cured by it. 

2. Local or General Weaknesses, Paralysis, Uneqnual 
Muscular Developments, S.iffoesses, and Contractions, are 
supplied with a rational remedy that can be apptied to the 
develupment of a single muscle, or part, or the whole sys- 
tem. 

8. The Consumotive and Scrofolous find in it a means of 
exercise without fangue, Naiure’s own process of suength- 
enivg withou danger, that often cures and always bene fis 
this much imposed upon class of invalids. 


4. Invererate Constipation, Chronic Diarrhea, Indiges- } 


tion, Torpid Liver, ete., reaaiiy and permanently yield vw 
treatment by Movements. 

5. Female Weaknesses are especially benefited, even 
though the patient be not able to leave her bed, the general 
and runctional heal/b and sire: gth gradually returns. 

6. Affections of the Nervous System, Hysteria, Mania, 
Hy poenoudria, ete., flad great retief, 

7. Thet too common «lass of cases suffering from Exces- 
sive or [njudicious Water Treatment where inere is great 
Excitability of the Nerves of Sensation, Acute Sensibility 
of the Siomeeb, bowels, and o her organs, Nervous Excita- 
tion and Lmpreseibility to Ordinery Influences, Anxiety, 
Wa ch'alness, Spinal Irritation, Curvature, and various 
functional derangements depending thereon—the-e and 
many other forms of Coronic Disease are r beved or grealy 
benefled by the Movement Core, some of which are not 
amenable to any other treatment. 

It is not applicadle in acute diseases. 

It is @ process of development, requiring time and per- 
severance lO secure the most salistactory and permanent 
resulte, thouch the good effects are generul y spredily seen, 
reuderiwg the patient seticfled ana cheerful while on the 
eure road to permanent healih. 

Ling’s Mvvemrnts bear no relation to ordinary gym- 
nastics, calisihenics, or any exercises bitherio employed ia 
thia couutry. They are very pleasant, reiresting rather 
than fatigniog, and are adapted to the weakest. 

Whue ale patients in ths establishment obtain the 
beuefi: of the vaited advice of both Lr. G. H. Taylor and 
Dr. Ubarles F. Taylor, those who empioy the Movements 
bave the immediate and daily care of the last named pby- 
sician, under whose personal supervision the treatment is 
administered. CHARLES F. TAYLOK, MD, 

650 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


iat ; — 

Prrtssure Water-Cure. ‘Tuts 
Institution is situated on the Ohio River, and O. & Pa. 
R. R., at Haysville Station, ten miles west of the city. We 
only add that our location and facilities for the treatment 
of disease are unsurpassed by those of any other establish- 
ment in the country. An experienceof five years in con- 
ducting Water-Cures, aud the successful tr: atment of hun- 
dreds of cases of diseases, of almost every variety, enables 
us to appeal with coufidence to the afflicted. 

We have fitted up a battery, und are now prepared to 
administer the Electro-Chemical Baths in the most scien- 
fle mavner. 

For particulars, address either of the Physicians, Box 
1304, Pitisburg, Pa. 8S. FREASE, M.D, 

H. FREASE, M.D. 
MRS. C. R. FREASE, M.D. 


Srrvuation WantepD.—A_ ReEGU- 
larly-educated physician, who has bad ten years’ experience 
in the Water-Care, wishes to make an engagement. He 
would prefer to bave the entire medical charge of an insti- 


tution. R ferences given as to integrity, experience, and 
abiluy. Adcress MEDICUS, care of 


Feb. 2t. FOWLER AND WELLS, this Office. 


Removan. Dr. E. A. Kirt 


BEDGE has removed to Chicago, where he will give his 
principal attention to bome practice. Patients visit d and 
lectures given anywhere in I!lnois or the acjoining Stat s. 
N. 6.—Special attention paid to diseases of females by 
Dr. K., whose manner of treating them is peculiar to him- 
self. Feb. 11. 
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\ — ay T pare —— , 
GREFENBERG W ATER-CURE AND 
KINESiIPATHIO INSTITUTE. 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL BATH. 

Electricity has for many years been esteemed by the 
most scienhf: medical men as a natural curative agent, 
aud one of great remedial power. We have used it during 
the last nine years of our practice with signal benefit xna 
success. For the last year ihe electro-chemical bath, the 
latest modera improvement, bas been among our remedial 
agents, aud ils resal’s have surpassed all that is claimed for 
: lt is a most valuabie 
auxtiary, hasteaing the cure, and accomplishing as much 
in Weeks as woul olberwise require mouths to p-riora. 

Diseases exawined and described at this establishment, 
with perfect accuracy, by the aid of Electricity, wihout a 
single question being asked. 

For particu’ars address 


R. HOLLAND, M.D , New Greefenberg, N. Y. 
Feb. tf. * 





CLEVELAND Warter-CuRE 


TABLISIIMENT. 


Es- 


The above Establishment is now commencing its nINTH 
season. It has been in successful operation for the past 
eight years; has TREATED OVER THREE THOUSAND PATIENTS, 
wo have flocked hither from nearly every State in the 
Union. It is now the 


OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN AMERICA, 


having been under the charge of one Physician longer than 
any other institution of the kiad. The subscriber intends, 
as his Establishment was the GREAT PIONEER OF THE NEW 
Treatment in the West, that it shall cominue to be what it 
has been, PRE-EMINENTLY THE WATER-CURE OF 
THE WEST. 

Daring the past year, large expenditures have been made, 
without and within, in enlarging, beautifying, and improv- 
ing. Special reference was bad to imprevem: nts in the 
Baihiog Department. Acvantege was taken of the wants 
tuegesied by the experience of many years, and for VA- 
RIETY, COMFORT, and CONVENIENCE, the proprietor 
is confi‘ent his bathing facilities are unequaled by apy 
Es:ablishment in the Union. ; 

‘The Proprietor has, #lso, during the past year, availed 
himself of the new discovery in science, by which the va- 
rious poisonous minerals aud metallic substacees which 
have been taken into the system from time to time (and 
some of which have remained there for years) can be ex- 
tracted and made evident to the tenses. He is daily, with 
the assistants of the 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL BATH, 


extracting mercury, iodine, lead, and other poisons, and 
presenting them in a METALLIC or OXYDIZED form 
to the eye. 

Many diseases can be cured with the sesistance of this 
agent, which it is impossible to care in any other way. 
Many cases of Paralysia, Rheumati-m, Ealerged Joints, 
Neuralgia, Ulcers, etc., ere caused entire ly by these foreign 
poisons, while in meny other diseases the presence of these 
poisons aggravates vi ry seriously, always retards, and, in 
some cases, Wially preveuls, a cure until they can be eradi- 
cated from the system. 

The Proprietor has associated with him Dr. Jonn I. Stcr- 
Gus, a graduate of the Homeopathic Cull ge of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Philadelphia, and a Practitioner of Water- 
Cure fur the past five years; and Doc'iress CorpE.ia A. 
Green, a graduate of the Cleveland Medical College, and 
a Practivoner of Water-Cure for the past six years. 

The large experience we have had in the treatment of 
diseases peculiar to f males, and the murked success which 
has attended our ¢fforis, induce us to believe that they can 
here be treated with a success and rapipiTy of cure un- 
surpassed by none. T. T. SEELY«#, M.D., 

CLEevELanD, May, 1856. Proprietor. 


A. Loneerr, No. 34 Cuirr- 
STREET, corner of Fulton, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN FERTILIZERS. 
PERUVIAN GUANO. Government Brand, No. 1. 


COLUMBIAN GUANO, Iwported by the Philadelphia 
Guano Company. 


ICHABOE GUANO, from Ichaboe Islands, Africa. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, best brands. 
BONE DUST, LAND PLASTER, POUDRETT. 
Feb. 3t. b. 





Wuo Wants a Cueap Prano? 
The subscriber bas been for years engaged in the purchase 
and sale of Pianos, Harps, Melodeons, Guitars, Organs, 
Masie, ete, and being a practical musician, has given en- 
tire satisfaction. He buys directly from the manufucturers, 
and is thereby relieved from heavy rents and other ex- 
peoses. Every instrum: nt sold by him receives bis personal 
aitention and is guaranteed not only as to quality, but as 
being chevper than it can be procured at any wholesale 
hou-e in America. A printed list of prices, accompanied 
by the most unquestionable r ferences, will be rent, free of 
charge, all parts of the world, on application to 
RA ow M. EDNEY, 56 Jobn Street, New York. 
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4h Buiackwoop’s Magazine AND 
a a4 THE BullisH QUAR(ERLY KEVIEWS, Great in- 


ducemenis to subs r.be! Cost Redaced 50 to 75 per cent. 
L. 800PrL & CO., NEW YORK, continue to puvlish the 
fuilowiug ieaving British Perivodicass, viz. : 
L—TUE LONDON QUAKIERLY (Conservative). 
IL—THE EDINBUKGH REVIEW (Whig). 
ML—THE NORTH BRiTISH REVIEW (Free Charcb). 
1V.—THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal). 
V.—BLACK WOUD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE (Tory). 


Taese Periodicals ably represent the three great poiicical 
pardes of Great Britauw—Woig, Tory, avd Radicai—vus 
poll ics torwe Only oue feature ul (heit charackr. As Organs 
of the woet p ofound wrivers on Scleuce, Li erature, Mor- 
wiy,and Religion, they stand, as they ever have siovd, 
ubrivalca lu ihe word Of leters, veing © meidercd mvis- 
pelsadie ty ihe schular aud tae professivual man, whiie Wo 
luo intelligeut reader vl ever) Class Une) furpien « uure cor- 
rect &@ d Satisfact ry record Of the curreut tilefature OF the 
day, thrvughout the world, nan Cau ve porsivly obluiuea 
livum “uy viucr source, 


EARLY COPiES. 
The reesipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the British 
poblishais gives addiivua: value w inese Kepriuts, wae- 


duuch us bLeY Call BOW De placed iu the hauds vl subscribers 
aDuul a5 5 wu ws he ofigiua: cd. tivue, 





3 * TERMS. (REGULAK PRICES.) 
ests Per annum. 
Be be For any one of the foar Reviewe............ $8 vv 
oe Fou auy two of the four Keviews............ 5 vw 
Ge For acy three of the four Reviews......... +» Tw 
ate For au four of he B VieWo.... cece eee eee eee 8 vw 
bs ahh Por Bick woud’s M igaziae........ ¢ sacsees 8 uu 
ie for Blicawo d eud trce Reviews.......... 9 vv 

Pat) i For Biack wvod aud tue four Ko. iows.,...... lu vv 

‘ 


Paya nts to be made in all cases in advance. Money 
cuct, at iu We S.ate where issued will be rec ived at par. 
POSTAGE. 
Tae Postage to any part of the United Stat 8 will be but 
Tweats-roun CEx18 a year for " Blackwood,” aud but 
FOURTEEN CEN # Year ive cach Of the Reviews. 


Ac ihe above prices Une Perodicals wil be tumished for 
1857, 





SPLENDID OFFERS FOw 1856 AND 1857 TOGETHER, 


Uurise the more epnemeral Magaz nes of the day, these 
Pp. tivuicels lose litle by age, Hence w full year of tne 
uumd. ro (vith wo omissious) for 1856 may be rr garded 
bear y as Valuavie us for 1557) |= We propose 10 furuish chic 
LWO Yeurs al the fullowiag calremely low rales, Viz. : 







For Biackwuou’s Magazine ................. $4 5Su* 
for avy vbe KeView.......66..655 ‘ +. 400 
Por any two Keviewr........... - 6 Ww 
Pur B ackwouu aud ove Review... . Tow 
For Biack wi 00 and two Keviews............ 9 ww 
hk kg ROP ETEUETL TT PET ere eee 8 Ov 
For Bieck wood and Unrce Reviews.......... 12 00 
Bor the tour Rewvlows. ..... 6.6. ccc ccc cc eee il ww 
For B ack wood and the four Reviews........ 14 ww 


*fv avoi: fraci ns, $5 may be remiued tor BiackwooJ, 
for ~~ we will furwa:d that work fr both yeurs, post 
pad, 

’ N 8.—Tae price in Great Britain of the five Periodica's 
above hawed Is about $31 per aonugm. 

A» We sbali never sgaiu be likey to offer such indace- 
Mech 8 &3 Lause Mere presente. 


NOW 18 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE!! 


G2 Remit auces must, in ali cases, be made direct to 
the Publishers, for at these prices bv commissivn can be al- 
lowed w Ag nls. Address 

LEUNAKD SCOTT, & UO., 54 Gold Street, New York. 

mp 7 y 

lo Farmers AND GARDENERS.— 
The Subseribers offer ior sale 40,000 bairels of their NEW 
AND IMVRKOVED POUDKEIT&, manuactared trum the 
nightsoil of New York city, :m jolts to satt pur_hasers, This 
arucle (reatly iunproved withia ths las: two years) nas been 
in the uarkel for eghiecn years, and stili dedes cowpeti ion 
as a mauure for Oora and Garden Vegetables, betug cheap- 
er, more powerful tian any vther, aud at ihe rame time 
Sree jrom disagreealie odor, Two varrels ($8 worsb) will 
manure an acre of coru in the bill, wilt save two thirds io 
labor, wili cause is to come up quicker, to grow faster, ripen 
earlier, and will brug a larg r crop ou puor ground toan 
auy Other ferdlizer, and is asv a preventive of tue cul- 
worm ; alsu, it dues nut irjure tue seed to be put iu contact 
with lt. 

The L M Go poiat to their long-s anding reputation, and 
the iarge capuat ($100,000) lnvesied in their business as a 
guaravwe that the article iney make shali always be of such 
quality as command a ready sale. 

Price, delivered in the city tree of charge and other ex- 







pense— 

Oueoarrel . . . , $200!) Fiwe barrels . . . . 00 
Two barrels. . . . 8 bo | Six bares ct. se Oe 
3 ons - she rate of $1 5v per burrei for any quantity over six 
z fe is. 


2" A Pomphl t, containing every information, will be 
Slt (FRE&) lo any One & yilug forthe same Our adaress 
is—-THe LODi MaNUraCTURING CO,, Office, 60 Cori 
land Sueet, New X ors. Feb. 8 b. 





——~ 





————, 





AgricuttuRAL Booxs.—C. M. 


SAXTON & CO., 140 Fain Sureet, New York, publi-h the 
folio ving books tor the couutry, and will send the », free of 
postege, to any pare of the United etates upon receipt of 
price. 
1, The Stable Bo. k—the best work on the Horse....$1 00 
2. The Horse’s Fuot, with Directions How tw Keep it 






Sound; paper, 25 cts.; cloth...... chet hit ka thee as ’ 
3. Brown's Am. Bud Fancier; paper, 25 cts.; cloth.. 50 
4. Dadd’s Am, Onttie Ducior, clo.b,...........+- sane ae 
5. Vaua's Mack Manual, cloth ........... heuwane tase 1 00 
6. Dana's Prize Kasay on Momures .............--4. 2 
7. Stockharav’s Chemicat Fieta Lectures............ 1 ww 
8. Biake’s Farmer at Howe... ........eeeee scenes —- 
9. Bus’s Am. F.ower Ga'dea Directory omne ssen Oe 
10, Buist’s Family Kich mn Garde r................ 1 
iL. Norton's Scienufic and Practical Agricusure.. ... - 0 
12. Johnston’s Caechism of Agricuitural Chemisiry 
(for Sehovis) ......-. +. on ceancenen nadenbunneShe pt] 
13. Johnsion’s Kiements of Agricultural Chemustry aud 
Gel ye 62.00 0202 s0s000900 ornied  seaneenss anny sa 1 00 
14. Johnston's Lectares on Agriculural Ubemisiry and 
Os od nn ancnnncancaabonen Sane eo5SAnn? - 18 
15. Downing’s Lundscape Gardening..............++ 3 Su 
16. Fessendea’s Compicte Farmer aud Gardeuer,.... 1 25 
17. F ssenden’s American Kitcheu Gardener, cloth... 60 
18. Nash's Progressive Paral... .....-...eeeeeeees 60 
19, Richardeon’s Domes ie Fowls .........6..45 06006 25 
2v. sicbardson on the Horee—Varieties, Breeding. ec, 25 
21 Richards n on we Diseases and Management of 
UN FUE nn ccccecnpicvese ne ae oiiaananhheees 25 
22. Richardson on tae Desiructi uf the Pess of the 
OTT ona nan ondnennnshos enna vecunes eeoka cee. 25 
23. Richardson on the Hive and Houey Bee ......... 25 
24. Mi: urn and Stevens on the Cow und Dairy Hus- 
OaGFy.....<000 oven ents jedbamenesencs ocieiin pene. 7 oe 
25. okimmer’s Elem, uts of Agricuiture............-..- to 
26. Topham’s Chemisiry Made Easy, for the use of 
OGM 5 oo 0700 k4 5 eh es daeknbas es Renee 400040809 25 
27. Allen's ‘Treatise on the Ouiture of the Grape...... 1 w 
28 Allen on the Diseuses of Domestic Auimais....... 7 
29. Ailen’s Awerican Farm Book ..........-.+20005+ 1 wv 
3'. Ailen’s Rurel Arcniteciure.............ceeeeeeess 1 25 
81. Pardee on the Cul tative of the Ssawbeiry, evc.. 60 
82. Pedder’s Farmer's Laud Measurer .............-. Su 
38. Phelps’ Bee-keeper’s U hath... 2.66... ee ee eee 25 
34. Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows; paper, 38 cls., 
Ct C6080. 4vine 6099 69nsn tee com 405.05 40 098 
85. Gunn’s Domestic Med:cine—a b ok for every mar- 
Sieh BE SONG NR 6 on kos crane <k wocegans aaah 8 
36. Randati’s Sue p Husbenury 





37. Youutt, Randall, aud Skiuner’s Suepherd’s Own 
Boo. 


i 
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School Books, added to the National Series of Sianderd 


School Books January let, 1857. Published at 51 & 53 
Jonn Street, New York. 


L—PORTER'S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. Prion 
$1. ioe the an odeamte ae in the Su. 
e the Out Ines oO! its ap to Agriculture 
the Ara — by numerous Ex 18 L aomiy 
adapted to simplest apparatas, rot. Jobn 4, 
Tee tok be pronounced ; he be ‘ 

6 every where as the best Text. 

Bovk tor Schouls a pudlisued, é 

IL—GREGORY’S ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEM. 
ISTRY, 2 vols. A uewly revised ednion By Prot, J, 
Milton Sacders, M.D. Prive $1 50 per vol. 

Tours work is the Siaudard of the principal Universitics .¢ 
Eogland, Scotand, and Ireland, anu, in a iranstated form, 
im thuse Of Germany und France. 

IILL—BOYD'S ELEMENTS OF LOGIC, Price 75 cents. 
Ou the basis of Wa, Barrow, witn Mary Aa. 
ditions, chiefly from Wats, Avercrombie, Brown, Whately, 
Mills, and hom By Rey. James K. Boyd, author 
of Rnctoric ang Editor of Poets. 

1V.—SMItH'S JUVENILE DEFINER. Price 25 cents 
Contaiving a Colkcuou anu Classification of Famer 
Words «nd Nama, Correctiy Spelicd, Aoceoted, ena D.- 
flued. By W. W. Smitn, 

: &Xteusively used in tae Ward Schoo 8 of the City of New 

fork. 

V.—SMITH'S DEFINER'’S MANUAL. Price 50 cents. 
Being a Victionsy of a targe cullecvun of ube uy st usetul 
words im the EKogush lan.uage, UO rrectly Speiled, Pr. - 
Lousced, Deflava, end Arranged m Classes, ete, etc. 
By W. W. Smirk. 

Vi —CLARK’S FIRST LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. Price 
2 ceuts. VD. sign d as au lutroductvu tw Vlark’s English 
Grammar, & bovk bout is rapid'y gaiuiwg a large circu- 
lation thruughou the United States. 

VIL—BUYU’S KAMES ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. 
Urico $1 25, 

VIIL—BARILETI°’S SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY, 
Price $2 5v. 

IX.—MAHAN’S TREATISE ON INTELLECTUAL PHIL- 
USUPHY. Price $1. 


8vo, 


638 ) X—BROOKFIELD 8 FIRST BOOK IN COMPOSITION. 


Price 45 couts, 

Singte Cupies of the above Works shall be sent for «xam- 
inauou Ww any part of the Cuiteu Siates, postage paid, ou 
receipt of the above prices. 

A. 38. BARNES & CO, Publishers, 

A. 8. Barnes & Ov.’2 Descriptive Untalogue of ail their 


Puviicalions sent lv any ad ures, pos patd, 





P. 8.—A. 8. Barnes & OC», nave in Presa, and wil soou 


, Pubiisn: 


38. 7. 
UO.  Vowsits tp Gite Bhat occcncapamendansas 012000080 25 
40. Youa-t, Mardn, and Sievens on Oatle............ 12 
41. Youau gnd Marun on the breeds aod Manoge- 

MAGGS OF RU BEE. 0s nsncvceine ncceaetencncescnse 1 
42. Munn’s Pr evfcai Lana Draiver......... 


. > ephens’ Book of we Farm, comp ete, 400 ulus... 4 WU 
Toe American Architect, or Pians for Ovuntry 
Dwelings 





o 
é 


MES EMMA WILLARD'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY FoR 
THE YOUNG; or, Good Prinerpirs mmstiing Wiedow. 
ALSO 


’ 
' PROFESSOR ASA MAHAN'’S TREATISE ON LOGIC. 


1 Vib, OVO. 
ALSO, 


,N. T. W. ROOT’S TREATISE ON SCHOOL AMUSE- 


PPPOE AAS PLL OLD 


POOPED 


45. Toaer, Shaw, auu Jobnson’s Prinvip.es of Agri- 
GH 04 ébs0n0anessenn son cane eeasaneanncnret 2 00 
46. Smuth’s Landscape Garucning, Parks and Pleasure 
SOUND ins 0.35 0.0500 dnccnsnsnssegewasesad en0cnas 1 2% 
47. Weeks on tue Hon: y Bee; paper, 25 cls,; cloto... 60 
48. Wilsou on Caltivatiog of Flax ..........00e.eeee - 
49. Mincr’s Am. Bee-seeper’s Manual ........ cococe 1 WO 
50. Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping...........-.+- 1 w 
51. Coutage aud Farm Bee-keeper. 2... .......6-0+5+ a) 
52. Kitiot’s Americau Fruii-Grower'’s Guide ......... 12 
538 ihe American Floris’s Guide.............6++-++ 15 
54. Every Lady her own Flower Garuener, paper, § 
25 cts.; cluth........... d cehitese te on 0 eat? 5u 
55. ‘ine American Kose Culturwt; paper 25 cts.; ciuth 50 
56. History of Morgan Hurses .... 2.2.0.0. .0ee cece ees vu 
57. Uhinese Sugar Cane and Sugar-Mating.......... 25 
58. Suxtou’s Rural Hand- B Vola... ..eeeeeeseee BUD 
oY. Beuxnts Rabbit Fancier; paper, 25 cis.; cloth... 50 
60. Reemeliu’s Vine-Dresscr’s M nual............... bu 
61. Neil’s Fruit, Flower, end Vegetabie Garaever's 
Cowpanion ...........6++ sighs sn prieranvaas .-. 100 
62. Browne’s Am rican Puouitry Yard .............5. 1 0 
63. Browne's Field Book of Mauures............-... 1 25 
64. Hoopers Dog and Guu................. accnasece. OW 
65. Suiliful Housewie, pap.r........-.... oxebnne sees » 
66. Chorlion’s Grape-Grower’s Guide; paper, 50 cls, ; 
GMs dank chap hs dire wesc cccntsetes ucetanssane 60 
67. Whire’s Gervening for the South................. 1 2 
63. Eastwoou’s Manual for Cultivating the Uranverry. 60 
69. Johuson’s Dictivuary of Modern Gardening ...... 1 6 
70. Pers zon the Culture of the Vine ...... ........ Su 
71. American Agricuiturist, 10 vols..................12 50 
72. Boussingaull’s Kural Economy........-....+.--- - 1% 
73. ‘Tompson’s Food of Animals; paper, 50 cts.; clolh 75 
74. Richardson oa Dogs—their Origio, Varieties, etc. ; 
CE, BB CtB. 5: CHOU... co crcccsesecocecsccscecese 50 
75. Lievig's Familiar Leuers wo Farmers.........-... 50 
oe American Ga:Gener ....... 6... e cee eee bu 
eb, 1t 


CRANBERRY PLANTS FoR SALE, 


of the Beil or Egg-chaped varicty, and Upland Cranberries, 
which grow ou poor, cold land. Also, ine New Rvchelie or 
Lawwun ee’ Circulars relaung tv Calture, Svil, 
Price, etc., wil be forwarde.t ny inclusing a posiage-siamp. 
mie F. TROWBRIDG#, 
Feb—tf tr. New Haven, Oun.. 


\ 


sats senses tse EE 


MENTS; or, How to Mate a Schou! Luteresting. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


HON. IRA MAYHEW’S Exevilewt Work on the Means and 
Ends ot Universal Educaion, Price $1 25, 1t Feb. 


Green Sand Marti or New 
JERSE Y.—The New Jersey Fe tilizer Company is now pre- 
pared to receive orders for this luportant Manure, For all 
jands up. n which ashes are bene ‘cial, the Mari is more than 
# substituce. Professor Ovok, in his Annual Report to the 
Legislature of New Jersey, says: 

“The value of these Maris is best seen in the rich and 
highiy-culuvated district which has been improved (almost 
made) by their use, But it may be in esting to examine 

value in agricalture, und to com- 

The potash 

, Weighs eighty 

OG ee ee 

four nis is nearly as much as 
in 5 Cleat or a ashes” 


able that the great value of the 
the fact that it contains nearly all the 
to make up the ash of our common 


Price, delivered on board vessel at the wharves of the 
Company, at Portland Heights, Raritan Bay, New Jersey, 
seven cents per bushel, 

For farther pariiculars, see Circular, sent free of postage. 
Orders for oth-r fertilizers will receive prompt attention. 
Address either of the 

H . 
CHARLES SEaR reel, ud. 


Tap2an Townsenn, \ 
No. 82 Nassau Street, New York. 


GEO. W. ATWOOD, Scere 
Feb. 6t. b. No. 16 Oedar Street, How York. 
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Perers’ Ecixectic Prano-Forte ‘: 


SCHOOL. 15,000 Copies sold. Arranged from the works 
of the best European and Americen authors, namely: 
Cramer, Bertin', Boyer, Burgwulier, Czerny, Herz, Ka k- 
brenuer, Aloise, Schmidt, Moscheles, Diabelli, Wallace, Ro- 
sellen, ete. 

No Ivstructor for the Piano-forte has ever met with eo 
much favor and success from both teachers an! pupils, 

Mr. WM. ©. PETERS has given twenty-five years of 


very successful exp.rience as a Teacher and Pablisher of | 


Music, and prodoced the best book for the WANTS OF 
THIS COUNTRY yet published. The instructions con- 


y-yed are so clear and progressive that the pupil is allured | 


almost ueawares to the most dfficut attainments, Itisa 
happy combination of the BEST WORKS and BEST AU- 
THORS. It te already used by THUUSANDS of the 
BEST TEACHERS, SCHOOLS, AND SEMINARIES 
in the coantry, and pronounced the most 
CLEAR, PLEASING, PROGRESSIVE, and COMPLETE 
work issued. 
Letters of recommendation from many of the most pro- 


minent tea hers, contaiving also a Ca‘alogue of over four ° 


thoasand pieces of our publication, wili be given or sent per 
mail on application. Price, $2 50, halt bounp; in cloth, $3. 
SENT PER MAIL FREE OF POSTAGE. 
Liberal discounts to Bookseiiers, Teachers, Clergymen, 
Seminaries, etc. 
For sale Wholesale and Retallat W.M. PETERS, 
No. 500 Broad way (up stairs), New York. 





Tue Art JournaL: A Monruiy 
Record (Price 75 cents) of the Fine Arts, the Arts Indus- 
tra!, and the Arts of Design and Manafactare, 

The Proprietors of the Art Journal feel that the time has 


arrived when the p sition of the Fine Arte in the United 
States is such as to imperatively demand that th -ir progress 
should be adequately rep-eseuted, not only in their native 
land, bat also throughout Europe; aod that nothing can 
more conduc: to their appreciation and improve ment than 
the wid- diffusion of a fr-t-class Journal specially devoted 
to thelr @xp sitwen, and conducted with zeal and imparti- 
ality. For such a work they are confi ent they can claim 
the support of the namerous patrons of art in this country, 
The wiluwing will be some of the lesdiog features of 


THE ISSUE FOR 1857. 


THE FINE ARTS IN THE UNITED STATES will be 
the sunject of an original mon biy contrioution by a dis- 
Ungureheo Am rieen artist and author of several works in 
convecion with the Five Arta, 

ARl-MANUFACTURE—As Asemgrzeo sy Improven Ma- 
CuUEKY. ill be treated of by Protes«or Hunt, of the Mu- 
seam of Economic Geology, Lon-ton, D serptions and 
Engravings of the progress of art Manufacture will also 
be coninued, s-lecting such prodoctiwns as +re alike hon- 
orable to tne ucer acd instructive to tne pobtic. 

AN ILLUSTRATED POUK OF THE THAMES from its 
Rise to 1s Outlet, depicting every object on the banks of 
this * King of Rivers,” by Mr. an? Mrs. 8. ©. Hall. Tre 


POLL 


_ 

Founp at Last! An Origrnan 
AmenicaN Novet! The Publishers coufidently recom- 
mend 

NEIGHBOR JACKWOOD, by the author of “ Father 
Brighthopes,” eie., a8 a story which will delight every 
reader; a story which, for trath, naturalness, pathos, 
humor, and absorbing in‘erest, has had few superiors io 
America. In one vol., 12m0, $1 25, 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Prescott's ROBERTSON’S CHARLES V. 8 vols., 8vo, 
with portrait. Uniform with “Ferdinand and Isabella.” 
8 vols. “ Conquest of Mexico,” 3 vola. “ PLitip IL,” vols. 
L. and II. “Qonquest of Pera,” 2 vols. “ Miscellanies,” 
1 vol., with portrait of the author. 

Me. Prescott’s works are s ld at $2 00 per volume in cloth 
binding. They are bound also in vari: us elegant styles. 

A NEW WORK BY D& HITCHCOCK, THE GEOLOGIST. 

RELIGIOUS TKUTH ; Iturtrates from Science in Ad- 
dresses and Sermons on Special Occasons. By Rev, 
Edwerd Hiteheoek. D D. (late President of Amherst Col- 


CURE JOURNAL. 


» Friend; Wer 


OO 


C.S. Franets & Co., New Yor ‘ 


and Boston, have just ready Mrs, Browning’s New Poem, 
AURORA LEIGH, a Poem in Nine Books. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1; gilt, $1 50. 


“ Poge on page of extracts from this book would not suf- 
fice to coniaiu the high thoughts, the deep feelings, the fan- 
tastic images showered over the tale with the authority of a 
ee the grace of a muse, the prodigality of a queen. 

uch a poem, Wwe dare aver, bas never before been written 
by a women. Our admiration of its writer’s genius, and our 
sympathy with the no»ility of her purpose, are keen and 
without measure.”—London Atheneum. 

AUTUMNAL LEAVES—Sketches in Pros and Rhyme. 
By L. Maria Child, 

I speak as in the days of youth, 
In simple words some earnest truth. 


Contents —The Egiantine; The Juryman; The Fairy 
land, the Poet: Th- Emigrant Boy ; Home 


; and Polities ; The Catholic and Quaker; The Ancient Clair- 


voyant: The Rival Mechanicians; Uwoch and Tonehu; 
The Brother and Sister ; The Man that Killes! his Neighb ws 


> Intelligence of Animals; Ion and Laida; Spirit and Mat- 


; lege), author of *The Rebgion of Geology,” ete, In one 
} 


One 


volume, 12me. $1 2 


5. ; 
BIOGKAPHICAL ESSAYS. By H. T. Tuckerman. In | READ! 


one vol, 8vo. $1 75. 
Trese essays contain ansecinct biographies and cri'ical 
estimates ot Washiegion, Chateaariand, Lord Chest rfic ta, 


Fravkiin, Camprel! (the pee), De Wits Chnt.n, Bishop » 


Berkeley, Aududen (she vaturale), De Foe (the suhor 
of “ Kobinson Crusse”), aod otber eminent prs ns, 
About half the su'j-cis are American, aud embrace the 
moet'dis inguishee names knows in cur annals. 

Eu: raw’s ENGLISH TRAITS, 
Tet orm with © Eeeays.” First and Second Seres, 2 vols, 
2 Misvellauies,” iuciuding “ Nature,” et. “ Representative 
Men " 

C2" Bound in various elegant ety les. 

DREV; A Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp. By Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, 
Two vols. $1 75. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
it. Publishers, 13 W inier Street, Boston. 


Conners’ Untrep Srates Type 
FOUNDRY, Nos. 29, 81, anu 83 Beekman BStreet, New 


’ York. 


POO 


illustrations #itl be namerous end by the vest artists, The | 


Toar ill be continued throughout he year. 

THE SYD*XNHAM ORYSVAL PALAUE: A Teacrer 
FROM ANCIENT Art, will be the subj ct of Papers ») ine 
R-v. Chares Boutell, M A., whe se pursaits have specially 
quatified him to dir-ct the sud nt to we vane of exam- 
pies mn a school at all times a-cessible. 

BUTANY—As adupted to the Arts an‘ Art-Manufactures, 
will be the ttle of a continuous article, by Christopher 
Dress-r, Lecturer on Botany, The illustrations to 
thi- su will b- namerous. 

BRITISH AKTISTS: Tuer Stvue anp CHanacter.— 
These Articles, which have for sume time constituted a 


feature in the Art Jow-nal, will be continued monthly, . 


with engrave illustrations. 


The Examples ot Brti-n and Foreign Sculpture will be ° 


cont nuvd from time to time, 

THE TURNER BEQUEST.—Arringements are in pro- 
gress to engraving ia lime, and publishing in the Art 
Journal, the whole of the eee bequeathed to the 
British nation by the late J, W. Turn: r, R.A. 

VIRTUE, EMMINS & CO., 
26 Joan Str-et, New York, 
and all Booksellers, 


ry. 

Tne Brest Dottar Book ror 
THE FARMER.—Containing 884 large octavo pages, bound 
in handsome library style, an4 copiously illustrated —THE 
CULTIVATOR, for 1856. This volume is just ready, and 
furaishes the cheapest and best “ Year-Book of Sgriculture” 
published. Contributions from over three hundred of the 
best practical and scientifle writers in all parts of this coun- 
try, and correspondence ftom abroad, fill its closely-printed 
cotamnns with valuable advice on nearly all su jects in which 

armers are interested. ee paid, for $1, to any ad- 
FOWLER ot ee Torti 
Or LUTHER TUCKER & SON, albany, x. y. 
trade supplied on liberal terms. Feb. 1t.b, 





. 
; 
; 
; 
| 
; 


TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 
The undersigned beg to inform the Trade that they have 
issued their NEW QUARTO SPECIMEN-BOOK OF 


In one volome, 12m0, | 


ter; The Kanzas Emigranta. 


Une vol., ymo, $1; gilt, $1 
25. For sale by all booksellers. . 


Feb. 1t b. 


Farmers, PLANTERS, Mecnanics, 
THE COMBINATION PATENT PORTABLE 
UPRIGHT STEAM 38a W-MILL—simple, durable, efficient 
and cheap. It commands the universal admiration of saw- 
mill men everywhere, and is being adopted in every part 
of this continent. 

THE COMBINATION PATENT PORTABLE SHIN- 
GLE MILL, cupabdie of sawing, planing, end joi: ting at the 


rate of ten thous snd shingles io twelve hours, ‘The shingles 
produced with t-is machine are #8 valuable in the market 
as the best sraved shingt+s. 

ROs8'’S PATENT PORTABLE GRIST.MILL, which 


} has received over sixty premiums, and is pronounced by the 


Authur of * Unele Tom's Cabin,” ete. | 


most experiene-d mill rs in this couniry and Ean pe w be 
the bert mill ever constructed. It is cheaper than any oiher 
burr-st. ne mill. 


WOOD WORTH'’S PLANING MACHIN®B. 
SHAPTER’S PORTABLE ECONOMIC ENGINE. This 


) power is more simple, more poriable, more compact, more 
$ easly attended, and r. quires less fuel than any other ma- 


PRINTING TYPES, BORDERING, etc., and that it is 


now resdy for delivery to their old patrons, and to ail who 
patrovize their Foundry. In it will be found & new series 
of Faces, from Pearl to Piea, surpassing, if possible, their 
cel- brated Series of SCOTCH CUT FACES. 


The Faucy Type Department exhibits an unsurpassab'e 
var-ety of beautilul styles selected from Francv, Germany, 


» and Englind. 


Thre Scripts and Borderings are now for the fir-t time 
nied t the prioting public, and are the productions 
of the best American end Europea» arti«es, 

Avo entire new series of GERMAN FACES, both for 
Newspaper aad Job Printing, of a very superior style, is 
n w comp eted and reay for rale. 

Every artivie peeresury to a perfect Printing Extablish- 
meat furvished to order. 

The Metat from whieh the Type is made wil! be found 
peculiarly adapted to the severe usege of Mach ne Press 
Printing. 

We cn added to oor establishment every thing neces- 
sary for Zlectrotyping or Stereotyping in Copper all Cuts, 
Job,or Funcy Ty pe. an’ all each other matter as mey wffer, 
embraced within the compsss er 16 by 22 iuches; a+ weil 
for Co; Facing ail type manufacturea b. us—if des'red. 

Feb. rag JAMES CONNER & SONS. 


SrruaTion As TEACHER WANTED. 


} Elther es Principal of an Academy or Eligh School, or to 


take charge of the Classical, Mathematical, or Evgliish De- 
partments, The best of tettimonials can be furnished in 
relation to Moral Charackr, Competency, and ability to 
Tech. For particulars, address M. M, Burlington, Vt» 
Box 143. or 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
“Wooptanp Cream.”—A_ Po- 
MADE for beautifying the Hair—high'y perfomed, superior 
to any French article imported, and for helf the price. For 
dressing Ladie,’ Hair it has no ¢qaal, giving it a bright, 
glossy appearance. 1; causes Geutlemen’s Hair to cori im 
the most naturel manner. ‘It removes dandruff, always giv- 
ing the Hair the appearance of being fresh shampooed. 
Price only fifty cents. None g-naine u- less signed 
FETRIDGE & CO,, Pr prietors of the 
* Balin of a Taousand Flowers.” 
For sale by all Druggist. 





chine. 
Send for pamphiet, which will give a fa'l ilustrated de- 
scription of all our valuable patent macrinery, 
J. M. EVERSON & CO., 
No. 1 Sprace S:reet, New York. 


Harps.—J. F. Browne & Co., 





> Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi-Grand, end Six Oc- 


ed 


tave Double Action Harps. Warercome 295 Broadway. 
These Harps are constructed on the m: st approved prin- 

cipl s, with all the modern improvements of London and 

Paris. Perticalar care is taken to fit them for the extremes 


> of climate in this couotry. Prices ateo will be fuund advan- 


} tageous. 


ON ete” 


Harps from $200 to $1,000. 

Mr. Browne’s Harps are by ‘ar the most megnificent 
instruments that we ever saw. Through bis perf ct know- 
ledge of the instrament, he hes effected many important 
improvements in the mechanics! deparim: nt, and in the 
tone thy re is an exiracrdinary adeition of eweetness, purty, 
and power. The cordial appr-val of the celebrated Harp- 
it, Bochsa, is a tower of sirength, and should make him 
and his work ¢cclebrated throoghuut the coautry,.”— I/usicad 
Times, 

Repairing carefully attended t», Strings. Desks, Packing 
Cases, and «very article conneeted with the Harp. 

Harp Music received by every steamship trom Europe, 
List of prices and descriptions of Harps { rwerded per sin- 
J. F. BROWNE & ©O., hanes ~. New 

eb. U. i. 


RICH PORCELAIN . 
AND 


PLATED HarpWARE FOR Burp G. 
EXTRA HEAVY PLATED DOOR-HINGES. 
Handsomely Decorate d and Rochly Plated 
DOOR NOBS, BELL PULLS, BELL LEVERS. 
FRENCH WINDOW BOLTS, 
BRAGS AND SILVRR PLATED. 
Rich Porcelain and Extra Plated Name and Number 


Plates, ete. 
MANY, BALDWIN & MANY, 
hae hens (Corner of Dutch Street). 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Drxon’s Carsuret or Iron.— 
A New Anicle for Policing Stoves, and the only sab- 


on a Hout or Cold Stove, i oe at ent 
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$500, $1,000, $1,500, $2,000. § 
The above sams have been and now are made per annum 
by our good and active agents. 
TWELVE GOOD REASONS WHY. 


1. Our Books are very Popular. 
&. They are well Advertise :, and well known. 
8 The Paper, Printing, aud Binding are Good. 
4. They are nearly ail illustrated, 
5. Tney are all deeply Interesting. 
6. They all have a Good Moral Tendency. 
7. Tney are not Sectarian or Sectional. 
8 They are euited to the tastes of all Readers. 
9. They are adapted to Public and Private Libraries. 
10. They are sold at a Reasonable Price. 
11. They find a Weloome ia every Family. 
12. They meet with Ready Sales. 


SOME OF OUR BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


Milbarn’s R:fle, Axe and Saddie- Rage 

Mormon Wives—A Narrative of Facts. 

Headley’s Life of Napoleon, 12mo. 

Hendley’s Live of Josephine. 

Ladies’ Guide to Gentility 

Gentleman's Guide to Politen+ss aud Fashion. 

Romance of the Forest, 12mo 

Mysteries of Udolpho. 12m0 

Baxter’s Saints Rest. 12mo 

Doddri dge’s Rise and Progress. 12m0 

Coelvbds in Search of a Wife. 

Sterne’s Tristam Shandy 

Galliver’s Travel. By Dean Swift. 12mM0 

Horton's Life of Buchanan. 12:n0 

Bigelow’s Lite of Fremont. 12mo 

Life of General Daniel Morgan 

Paddi+ford Papers: or, Western Hamor. 

Travels aud Adventares in the Far West. 12mo0 

Westera Bord r Life. 12mo0 

Husband in U:ah. 

Cheserfield’s Letters to His Soa. 

Cuaroming’s Haoter’s Lite Among Lions, etc, 12mo.. 

Tne Widow Bedou Papers, 12m0., 1 

Marion Harland’s Alone, and Hidden Paih. 12a, 
SON a dah Seen esd ven ce ees tdahedve havik bed 1 00 

Beecher’s Star Papers, 12mo0 

Young Lady’s Own Book, 12mo 

Huat og Adventores in Northern Wilds, 12mo 

The Adventores of Robinson Crusoe, 12m0 

Jane Eyre, by Carrer Beil, 12m0 

Mr. Roe’s * Long Look Ahead,” 12mo. 

Green Mountatn Girla—A Story of Vermont, 12mo.. 1 

Sparrowgrass Papers; or, Living in the Country 

War in Kauzas: or, A Trip to the Border, 12mo. 

The Works of Charies Lamb, 12:0... . 

The Scottish Chiefs, by Jane Porter, 12m0 

Tnaddeus of Warsaw, by Jane Porter, 12mo. 

Peter Parley’s Balloon Travels, 12mo 

Life and Sayings of Mra. Partington. 12m0 

Female Life Among the Mormons, 12mo 

Aravian Nigbis’ Entertainment 12mo0. 

Joho Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 12m0 00 

The Swies Family Robioson, 12mo 00 

Vicar of Wakefie'd, and Poul and Virginia, 12mo.... 1 00 

The Green Mountain Traveler, 12m0............. ... 1 00 

My Courtship and its Conseqnences, 12m0 

Camp Fires of the BR d Men, 12mo 

Layard’s Discoveries at Nineveh, 12mo 

The American Gift Book, 12m0o. 

Incian Battles, Captiviti s, and Adventures 

The American Revolution and History, 12m0 

Arthar’s Young Lady at Home, 12mo. 

Paul and Virginia, and Exiles of Siberia, 12mo0 

General Jackson and New Orleans, 12m° 

Discover: rs and Pioneers of America, 12mo. 

Simm»’ Life of Gen. Marion, 12mo. 

Simas’ L fe of General Greene, 12m0 

Lives of te Signers of the Declaration of Iodepend- 
WO TIS dd ndas dn oreces nsdn baes eacksan 

Lives of Eminent Mechanics 12mo0 

The Children of the Abbey, 12m0 

The Adventures of Don Quixote, 12mo 

Alice Cars’s Married, not Mated, 12mo. 

New England toys; or, Three Apprentices 

Adventures of Gerard, Toe Lion Killer, 12m0 

Rotho’s An-ient History. 2 vos. Svo 

CRONE BEE, DODD. 0, anc sbuinnedésahemindutcecnben 240 

Ha lann’s Middie Ages, 8vo 

The [ustrated Life of Franklin, 8vo 

Wau-un, or “ Early Diy” of the Northwest, 8vo.... 

Stephens’ Reypt and the Holy Land, 8vo 

Webster's Family Encyclopedia, 8vo 


AND MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED OTHER KINDS, 
S-veo thousend additional Agents wanted. 
For farther particulars apply to 
DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
No. 119 Nassaa Street, New York. 


25 
0 
00 
25 
00 
25 


$1.—Jusr Pustisuep, MacLav- 
RIN’S PATENT SELF-INSTRUCTING PROCESS IN 
PENMANSHIP. In one vol. 
Being a condensation of the $2 course; comprising all 
that ts necessary t» a-quire a complete command of the pen, 


together with many late improvements »nd new ideas on 
the subject of rapid businces writng. The result of thirty 
year,’ labor and experience. Sent prepaid, on receipt of 


) 1. by 
FUWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


OR eee es 


To atu Men wo po Wrrre! 
The WASHINGTON MEDALLION PEN. Merchant, 
Accountants, end business men of every clase, if you desire 


@ permanent relief from bad. , or oo 
— delay the WASHINGTON MEDALLION 

1 is none of your “ gold-pointed,” or “ di:mond pointed,” 
or “ gutta percha,” or “ india radber,” or “ galvanized,” or 
“amalgawe!,” or “ eleetroic,” or “ anti-corrosive,” or 
“ double-pack- action,” or “ vever-failing-fountain-ol-ink” 
peu—which are all humbugging ph designed to de- 
eclvy)-—ut it is an AMERICAN MADE STEEL PEN, 
manufuctured in Thirty-seventh Street, in che ote Arey 

Yore. AND 18 THE ONLY STEEL PEN MANUFAC. 
TUREDO IN AMERICA! 

It is an improv: ment on all pens ever made Le ore—its 
shape and device nre patented, and it is beyond all ques- 
tion the hest pen in the world, and will write beautifully 
even when thickly coated with dried ink ! 

Thove who have from early ha»it udhered to the qaill, for 
its softness, can now drop their “teathers” and * 8 eed «while 
away”—to their g:eat reliet from frequent “ neo-making” 
and “ pen-mending”—by using the WASHINGTON ME. 
DALLION PEN, which is the ONLY true and perfect sub- 
stitute tor the “classic olf quill” that sciennfle « xp riment= 
have ever yreduce’, Mark that, ye knights of the quill! 
And American sciense and American artisans have achieved 
the victory, 

Those who bave accustomed their hands to the use of gold 
pens, and find it impossible to procure iwo abke, or one that 
does not get bent or lose a p-int now and then, will find in 
the WASHINGTON MEDALLION PEN a pep that is 
ever-pointed, and possesses, as « purely ecientific reanlt of 
its conformation, all the ease or sofiness of the most perfect 
gold pens, and great-r certainty of character—more r- gatar 
stahilitv. The gold pen can never he vertec'ly dupltated. 
THER WASHINGTON MEDALLION Pens are uniform in 
quality and action, 

Those who have been fooled by a little Japan varnish 
into the use of «t ff bits of steel under the impression that 
they were “India Rub»er” or “Gatta Percha Pens,” and 
therefore would not corrode, are hereby informed that there 
has never ben aengl- pen made of those material, ond 
bever wit! he, for reasons that must be apparent to every 
man ofcommo sen-e who will give tae scientific structure 
of a pep & MOwent’s o-nsideration. 

But above all, Americans, bear this in mind—tbat this 
country pays Evgland and France One Million of Dollars 
anoually for See! Pens—poor or worthless pens at that. 
And now, in the language of a distinguished economist, 
* Let American children learn the art of Writing, and 
American letieg be written, and American commercial 
records. and al! the vast business of this country be recorded 
with American-m«de Pens.” 

For sale at the Manufacturing Company’s prices by 

Messrs. MARKS, BUITRICK & CO. 

No 95 Chambers Street, 

Meesrs. AMES, HERRICK, BARNES & RAODES, 

No, 75 Jobn street. 

Messrs. BU RNHAM, PLUMB & CO. 175 Broadway, 

Messrs. GRAY, COOK & MERRIT. 18 Bekman 8 re-t. 

Aud by all the first-class re: tart Svationers ip the city; and 
to Jobbers. at th” offic+ of the Company, No. 298 Broadway, 


Premium Prano Forres.—Tuer 


attention of purchasers and the bps is respectfally solicit- 
ed to the beautifal PIANO FORTES now on exhibition, 
an! for sa'e at the Wareroome, 335 Washingtun, corner of 
West Street 

New aad important improvements bave been introduced 
in these instraments, which r nder them mach more p»wer- 
ful. with sweet. even. and desirable qualiivs of wone, all 
parts being equally balanced, and for musical eff -ct they 
are fer ia advance Of the common Sqaare Pian Forte. 

Having received meny flattering testimonia's from those 
who have parch sed an? tried these ipstrumens, end also 
been awarded TWO MEDSLS by the Mussxchusetis Mee 
chanics’ Arsuc ation at the recent Fair, for Piano Fortes on 
exhibiuen, it 6 with renewed confidence that I now offer, 
and recommend them to the public as being equal to apy 
manufac ured, 

A SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the late Mechanics’ 
Fair over all competiors (with one exception) for the best 
Square Piano Forte on exhibition, 

P. 8. Every inetrument warr-nted to £58 oe satis- 
faction. JAMES W. VOS 

Warerooms, 835 = street (Cor. ot West Street), 
v10P, 


ComMISSION SALES OF COUNTRY 
PRODUCE—A. L Stimson, Agent for the sale of Butter, 
Poultry, Game, Dried Fruits, Provisions, ete. (consigned 


expres), refers to the Express C.-mpanies. 
rs L. 8TLMSON, Franklin Street Market, New York. 


ow 
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Heatrny Brrap.—J ames Pytr’s ¥ 


DIETETIC SALERATUS:—Every Housekeeper should 
feet the importanee of preparing food for the housebold in 
the manuer most cooducive to health—especial'y Bread, 
Biscuit, and Cake—which forms the greater part of our 
diet. 

For this purpos», James Py e's Dietetic Salera‘us is par- 
ticularly recommended, as being the only saleratus in use 
that is really safe to take into the stomach. 

It is deprived of all the caustic impurtiies so prominent in 
common sak ratus, while in point of nie ty it excels the des; 
baking soda, The ledics readily acknowledge this afer 
trying it, and the steadily increasing demand bears prac:i- 
cable tes imony in its favor. Tell your groerr that he cust 
get it for you, but see that the name of James Pyze is on 
each packuge, without which nene is ger une, 

Manufaciuriog Depot 114 Warr. n S.reet, New York. 

Sold by grovers generally. it. 


Every Goop Private Lisrary 
should have a copy of the fulluwmg choice LIBRARY 
BOOK3, of which we publish uniform editions in verious 
bindings: 


I. WASH 'NGTON IRVING'S WORKS. 15 vola.—$19- 
IL IKVING’S LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 2 vols. — 


$4 50. 
IIL, CUOPER’S CHOICE WORKS, Fine Edition, 20 vol- 


Umea, 
IV. BAYARD TAYLOR'S TRAVELS, 5 vola.—$6 50. 
V. BAYARD fAYLOR'S TRAVELS AND POEMS, 6 
vo umes —$s. 
VL ADDISUN’S WIOLE WORKS, Best Edition, 6 
volumes.—§$7 5°. 
VIL @OLDAMITH’S WORKS, Best Ed tion, 4 vols.—$3, 
VIIL KENNEDY'S WORKS 3 vos—ga. 
IX. MISS W\RVER’S WORKS. 4 v Js.—$5. 
X. ©. M. SEDG WINK’S WRIPINGS. 8 vols —$3 75, 
XI. @KO. WM. CURTIS’ WRITINGS. 5 vols —$5. 
XIL LEIGH HUNT'S WORK-, 4 vos.—$4. 
X{LL CHARLES LAMR'S WORKS. 5 vols,—5. 
G. ¥. PUTNAM & CO., 321 Broadway. uo stairs. 


Ranney’s Cuzss, CHECKERS, AND 


Backgammon for the Million, 82», thirteen by firteen 
inches. Comprising a “ Board” and “ Men,” or a complete 
set of Apparatus for playing the above Games, 

The “ Chess Men,” consisting of appropriate desig: s or 
p'ctures, represea‘ing the several charact rs of the game, 
neatly engraved and printed, and mounted on one side of 
the “Checker and Backgammn Men.” This style of 
“men” is ‘ar superior to those commonly used, in being 
tnere convenient, and to res-mbting the characters, as King, 


Que n. Kvight, Castle, ete., in a Lure LIKE MANDSER. 
Price, fat torm, sngtle frame, with men., ... ..... $0 
7“ “ douvle oF “ 


AGENTS WANTED, 


Copies in “book form” will be sent by mall, post-paid, 
ov receipt of price, Persons wi-hing a box of men al ‘ne, 
will rece.ve taem by mail on ree -iot of Berns. Apply to 
or address A. RANNEY, Puniisher, 

No, 195 Broadway, N- w York. 


146 anp 148 Nassau STREET, 


TRACT IIOUSE, corner of Spruce Street. The NEW 
HAT COMPANY would most respe tfully irfvite the peuple 
of New York, and those visiting the city, whether wishing 
to purchase or not, to call »nd examine the style and fin sh 
of their THREE-DOLLAR HaTS8, By so duing, they feel 
tuly confi tent that you will agree with them in raying that 
pee tee qual, if not superior, to any Four-Doilur Hat sold 


Children’s Hate, Caps, and Umbretlas equally low. and of 
@ superior quality, alo on hand, Feb, 31. b. 


ALBERT WEBER, 


PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 155. West Broadway, New York. 
Sole Manufacturer of the celebrated CONCERT PIANO. 
The subseriber would tn- 
form his num, rous friends 
and cu-tomers .. has 
gre-tly enlarged his manu- 
Sameiag department ia 
order to meet the increase 
in demand for bis u-riv- 
a'ed Pian s. and as every 
Piano, especially tone and 
‘on-h, is personal'y saperintented by the suabseriver, the 
public wilt be warranted an instram ot whi h. for beauty, 
strength and darability, power and sweetness of tone an? 
touch, stands unsurpassed, Every Piano sold at the lowest 
eo pricce. A ca'l is respecifuily sulicited. 
; u. 
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SexvF-Actine Currarn-Frx- 
rvnes.—HARTSHORN SLIDING SPRING MANU *AC- 
TURING COMPANY.—For Window Shaves, Sky Lights, 


Vestinutes, Carrisges, Ma qui'o Bare, Curtains, Charts 
Maps, Plans, Awnings, ete, All our fixtures are warrent- 
ed, and, if put up properly, will carry the curtain smooth, 
and la-t for years without getting out of «rder. snd will 


prove cheaper in the end then any other kins. We make - 
tnree different fixtores, at prives from one shiliing to two > 


doliara, and put up shades io ei. ht different ways. Ladies 
and gentemen are invied to call and exemine the opera- 
tion of the Slicing Sp ing. 
To the trae a liberal discount, 
Ail kinds of shades made to order. 
147 Washington Street (opposiv- Old Sou'h), 
Jan. tf. JaCOB HARTSHORN, 





Hastam’s ArtiriciAL Ears, or 
AURICLE, FOR THE DEAF. 
* He that hath E-rs to hear, let him hear.” 


This saving is verified by the invention of HASLAM’S 
ARTIFICIAL EARS, OR AURIVULE. These inst-umenis 
are made on en irely new and scientific principles. They 
wil convey sound w'th ense to the ear, so that those who 


are affect d to any degree with deafness are enabled to bear 
distinetly by the aid of the above instrument. They can be 
worn wibvut any invonvenience, and can be entirely con- 
ceated from obs»rvation. They bave given perfect satie‘ac- 
tien w etl who have tried them, and are bighty recom- 
mended by all phycicans. Price $5 each. A |i eral dis- 
count to the trade, Oan be forwarded to all paris of the 
United Staves. Mon. factored aed sol by 


EDWARD HASLAM, 181 Broadway, New York. 
Feb. it 


CutngEseE Suear-Cane!—PureE 
SEED PROM THE SOUTH. We take great plessure in 
announcing to our friends and the public tbat we have ob- 
tained from D. REDMOND, editor of the Southern Culti- 
vator, a supply of pure seed of this invalaable plant. This 
seed was raised in Georgia, from plants porsessing the 
greatest amount of saccharine juice, and is of especial value 
to all Northern and Western Farmers and Gardeners, who 


desire to cultivate this cane for the manufacture of syrup, 
sugar, or fodder for catile, horses, or sheep, The general 
Preperiies of this plant may be thus briefly summed up: 

Ist, One sore of the stalks, properly caltivated, will yield 
from 400 to Bev gallons of fine Syrup, equal to the best New 
heey and wh ym Sows broadca ss is dose ; a= 
and d-+ply p'owed or highly man t will yie 
bo aie onates 





of superior fodder to the acre, 

. Lt surpasses all other plants for sotling (‘er ding green), 
on account of the great amount of engary juice which it 
containa, and te greedity eaten by stock of al) eines. 

8a, Lt bears -poee cuttings, like Egyp'ian Millet, grow- 
ing off treely and rapidly, after euch cut ing. 

4h I: is eo ceraia a crop that planters may be sure of 
succeeding with it as asugar = any where sou'h of Mary- 
land ano north of Mexico. If p'anted carly, the seed will 
mature and produce anoher crop the same season. 

€3™ The seed, which bas been very careful'y kept pure, 
from the original on, will be furnished in cloth pack- 
ages, exch containing to plant half ap scre in drills, 
with tall direction for the cubivation, which is perfectly 
simple. These packages will be forwarded per mail, rarer 
OF POSTAGE, to avy address, on receipt of $1 80 for each 
package; or per express, unpaid, we will furoish the pack- 
cones 81 each. 


ible, 

ES™ Pampdiets containing a full description of the plant, 
ite history, proper mode of culture, with engraving of 
mill for Sot * Sn a oat te Wane yal eo 
applicants who two three-e ntetemps. Address, 

WLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 





Cnyorce GARDEN AND FLoweEr 
SEEDS.—Cuoice Ganven Seeps.—The following, put up 
1p packages at 10 c uis each, wili be sent, prepaid by mail, 
on receipt of price to any Post-office in the U. 8.: 


Aitichoke, Large Squash Pepper, 
Asparagus, Sweet Spanish do., 

Extra karly Turnip Beet, Sweet Mountain do. (for Mangos), 
Farly Blood Turnip do., Large Cheese Pumpkin, 

Long Blood ¢o., Mainmoth do., 

Long Smooth Blood do. Long Scarlet Radish, 

karly Purple Cape Bri ecoll, Scarlet Turnip do., 

Early York Cr bbage, White do. do., 

Karly Waketield do., Yellow do. do., 

Early Ox Heart be Chinese ¥ inter do., 

Large Late Bergen do., 
Large Late Drumhead do., 
Large Late Flat Dutch do., 


Black Fall do., 
Victoria Rhubarb, 
Linneus do, 


Fine Drumbead Savoy do., Salsify, 

Red Dutch do., Scorzonera, 

Early Horn Carrot, Round Spinach, 
Long Urange do., New Flanders do., 
Long White do., Prickly do, 


$ Thorburn’s Nonparefl Cauliflower, Early White Bush Squash, 


Early London ° Summer Crook Neck do., 
Late do. do., Lima Cocoanut do., 
Ea:ly Walcheren do. Boston Marrow do, 


Early Short Green Cucumber,’ 
Early White Spined do, 
Early Green Cluster do., 


Winter Cook Neck do.’ 
Large Red Tomato, 
Large Red Smooth do., 


Long Green Prickly do., Large Yellow do., 
West India Gheckin, do., Red Cherry do., 
Twpreved New York Egg Plant, Yeilow Cherry do., 
Curled Scotch Kale, Vear Shaped do., 
White Cabbage Lettuce, Yellow Plum do., 

Ice Drumhead do., Early White Dutch Turnip, 
Early Cu led Silesia do., White Globe do., 
Hardy Green do., White Norfolk do., 
Fine Natmeg Musk Melon, Yellow Stone do., 
Gr: en Citron do., Yellow Aberdeen do., 
Skiliman'’s Netted do., New Yellow Finland do. 
Cant lope do., Improved Ruta Baga, 

lee Cream Water do., Sage, 

New Orange ¢0., do., Summer Savory, 

Ca:olina do., do., Winter do., 

Apple Seeded do., do., Sweet Marjuram, 

Citron o., for preserves, ‘Thyme, 

Long Green Okra, Lemon Balm, 

Improved Dwarf do., Cortander, 

Large Red Onion, Fennel, 

Large Yellow do., Lavender, 

Large White do., Rosemary, 

Extra Curled Parsley, Hyssop, 

Improved Parsnip, Pennyroyal, 

Cherry Pepper, Catnip, 

Long Cayenne do., Elecainpane 


—_—_— 


The following are too bulky to be sent by mail, but may 
be ordered by express at the following prices, in New 
York, address, Fowter anp WELL. 


Cents. Cents, § 

aaa sae per qt, = Champion of Eng’nd Peas, = f 

wor pug Pod do., wart, 4 
Broad Windsor do., “* 20 Queen of Dwarf do. - 2 50 
Early Rob Roy Dwi. “ 25 British Queen do, “* 60 
Early Chins Dwt “25 Hal's New Dwf. Mammoth “ 75 
Early Mobawk “25 Stanley Marrow do., “7% 
Early Snap Short * 40 Knight's New Tall Mam- 
Baty Hall Moon “2 meth Marrow, $1 00 
Early Nunparell ** 25 a G’en Marrowfat, ** 20 
Early Black Tamptco “2 wf. Blue Imperial, “ 20 
Euly Marvowiat (White) ‘ 20 Bishop's Long Podded, “40 
Karly Zebra Dwi. “25 Coun, Field Pumpki, “2 
Lima Pole * 50 Spring Vetches or Tares, “ 3 
Horticultural Pole “40 Ovage Orange “1% 
= Sees. <a - 2 — anette, per Ih, : S 

x’ Early Cede » jwney Oey a 
Extra Early Canada du, “ 40 Apple Seed, “ 60 
Ex’a Ely Prince Albert do., ‘26 Pear do., ee 6 00 
Barly Warwick do., “ 25 Strawberry Seed, 13 sorts 
Early Chariton do,, “ 20 seperate, per paper, 25 
Early Washington do, * 20 Curcant teed. 25 


For the South, California, and Oregon these seeds should 
be ordered ai once, for Spring plautiug. Lo Florida, Louis- 
iana, Texas, Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi the people 
wiil soou plant their gardens, We bope ali will be ready 
in good time, tor a good garden furnishes balf the food for 
many a family. 

FLowgg Szeps.—Pesearp By Matt.—We have obtained 
from the best svarces, In ~y ~~ America, a choice se- 
lection of the best varieties of Flower Seeds yet produced. 
They are carefully assorted and put up, with stroug wrap- 
pers in DOLLAR PacKAGEs, to go by MatL, postpaid. 

No, 1 contains 14 kinds, as named in the following list: 


PACKAGE NO. 1.—FOURTEEN KINDS. 
Sweet Alyssum, Mixed Po: tulaca, 
Mixed China Aster, Mignonette, 
Biue Gilia, Eryssimum Perofiskianum, 
Phiox Diummondll, Mixed Double Balsame, 
Mexican Agera:um, Dark Purple lpomea, 
Vaiiecated Sweet Scabionus, Mixed Cockscomb, 
Scarlet Cypiess Vine, Argemone Grandifiora. 


PACKAGE NO. 2.—TWELVE KINDS. 
Finest German Aster, New Orange Poi tulaca, 
Pinest German Tew Week Stock, White Cypress Vine, 
Finest Paris balaame, Mixed Candyteft, 
Ceutranthus Maciosiphon, Mixed Clarkia, 
Orange Globe Amaranthus, Scarlet lpomea, 
Pure White Phiox Diurmmondil, Mixed Petunia, 


PACKAGE NO. 3.—TEN KINDS. 

Large Flowered Mignuonette, Parple Hyacinth Beans, 
Phiox Diummondii Oculata, Tricolored Gitia, 
Whitlavia G:avditiora, Canary Bird Fiower, 
New Camellia Baleams, Abronia Umbellara, 
Dwarf German Ten Week Stock, White Esclec witzia. 

who wish for only a part of these Flower Szxps, 
should specify according to the numbers, which they proyer 
—No. 1, No. 2, or No. 8. It will be seen thai No. 1 con- 
tains fourteen varieties; No, 2, twelve varieties, and No. 3, 
twa varieties. One doilar pays for one package. Three 
dollars pay for the whole three packages, thirty-six va- 
rietiea, We pay postage on the seeds at the New York 
office, Address. prepaid, ; 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Marks’ Improved ARTIFICIAL y 


LEGS. With these lim's tae time of experiment has passed 
The wonderful success which they have met with since 
heir introduction, has placed them above the dangers that 
usually occur froin any would-be grasping monopoly. 

The portion of the public that are interested in improve- 


) ments of this kind, are respectfully invited to examine these 


) limbs, and use their own impartial judgment before approval 
' or disapproval, 


The following certificates from gentlemen of high respect- 
ability and experience, is offered to the public, as testimony 
equal to any olber pres: nted for the covsideration of those 


( interested : 


New York, January, 1857. 

Th's is to certify that we are wearing Aruficial Legs menu- 
factured by Mr. Marks, of 807 Bro: dway, New York, and 
that we purchased them alter having !ull knowledge of other 
and more noted ertablishments. professing to do much more 
tor the unfortunates han eny one elre. 

Now, having ured them for a sufficient peried of time 
to give smple testimony from actual service, we freely and 


) earnestly recommend them to all persons requiring a sub- 


stitute, xs pos-essing gieat snd important improvements of 
very great advantage to thore using them. Mr. Albert 
Sturtevant, Shipping Merchant, residence No. 42 East. 
Thirty-Fif h Street, New York. 

Gro, W. Edwards, Merchant, No. 48 Avenue D, New 
York, bed twenty vears’ experience in limbs of different 
kinds. Fernando E Worcester, Engraver, Nv. 208 Broad- 
way, New York, used several other ‘imbs. Walter 8. 
Kane, No. 28 Irving Place, Hoboken, New Jersey, and 
many others. For turther ioformation, call ot address 

A. A. MARKS, 8v7 Broadway, New York, near City 
Hospital. 





I Want A WIFE, NOT FAR FROM 


twenty yesrs of sge, with good health, constitution, and 
babits ; of fair size, and not bad looking; fally inclined, and 
capable of using much inte}ectual. moral, and religious in- 
fluence, aud (0 reseive and impart much conjugel affection; 
also, quick and active, wih good order, and good ‘aculties 
and voice for music; who cau comply with the wishes of a 


; worthy hesband who has the inclination, according as cir- 


, cumsances permit, to farm, trade preach, ard study bard 


? tor Information, Luprovement, aud General Reform. 


POOL PPP 


ret ttt alt tt LL 








I am A Wipow, WITH AN Ix- 


TELLIGENT Bory, six years of age; have a good bu-inets, and 
wilog to connoue it, if desirable; I »m Eng ish ; intelligent 
looking. medium size, brown hair and eyes; age 83: affec- 
tionate and confiding; fond of home an‘ t's duties. Would 
like a partoer my senior, A kiod heart, good character, 
and real worth are indispensable. 
Please address MRS. F. 8. ROGERS. 
Aubura, N. Y. 


Mack 1s A GOAHEADATIVE ReE- 


rorMER, who in ends to mske hi- sctions through life har-~ 
mou'z+ with the teachings of refloed civilization, enlightened 
reasov, sound jadgment. snd common sense ; a Hydropath 
and a Vegetarian ; don’t use tea, coffe, nor tobecen ; bit- 
terly Oppored to the liquor traffle and the extension of slav- 
ery ; reoogyzes the nataral, socia!. and political equality of 
men and wowern ; a béliever in the final holiness and bap- 
piness of all mankind, ete, ete. Age between 27 and 30; 
nas yellow bair, vlue eyes, and considered goo'-ivoking (in 
Indiana). 

In order to find a mate (phrenologically considered), 
Wisbes to correspond with a Lady, between 22 and 27, who 
is healthy, good looking, hae black hair, a kind disporition, 
and is familiar with (and intends to live in aecortance with 
the teachings contained tn the under-ramed works (pub- 
lished by Fowler & Welle): “ Phy-iology—Animsl and 
Mental ;” “ Memory ard Irftellectua! Improvement ;” “ Ma- 
trimeny, Love, and Parentage ;’ “ Hereditary Descent ;” 
“* Deba’s Doctors ;” “ Dr. Dods’ Lecvare to the Ladies of 
Troy,” ete.; “Set Caltuore sud Perfection of Charact r.” 
“Temperance and Tight Lucing;” “ Evils of Perveried 
Amativeness;” “ Hopes anu Helps f rthe Young ;” “ Ways 
of Lite” * Aims and Aids for Young Women.” 

Avy Lady wisbivg further with he writer is to send her 
commuuication to J. McCORD FONOTIESUN, 

Germantown. Marion Co., lodisna. 








Any Lapy, BETWEEN THE AGE 


of thirty-five and forty-five, a Vegetarian and Hydropathiat, 
having a good intellect, fond of home and sciennfic tm - 
searches, thst is in inJependent circamstances, will please 
to give ber addrees, 

Address Bux 466, Blo mington, Ill. 


A Lapy, unpER Turrtry YEArs 


or AGE—a good, economical housekeeper; has a whole 
heart; is domestic and industrioas—w like a compzn- 
ion who is honest, trae, aud industrious. A widower, with 
a smell family, wou'd uot be objectionable. A farmer or 
mechanic preferrea. Address, 

MARY G. HOWARD, Harlem, N. Y. 
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Poetry. 


THE WEB OF LIFE. 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 








Ar my leisure I am sitting, 
Gazing at the carpet fair, 

At my feet, so rich and brilliant, 
Wove in colors bright and rare. 


Graceful tulips, full-blown roses, 
Lilies, pansies—every thing 

That can tell us of the breezes 
And the balmy hours of spring. 


It is lovely, and I’m thinking 
Of how grateful we should be 

To the hand that wove these flowers 
All so bright, for you and me. 


For the warp that holds together 
All these flashing, brilliant dyes, 
Is a thread of somber dullness, 
To our beauty-loving eyes. 


So the warp of life too often 
Seems a dark, repulsive thread, 

Asking darker, duller filling, 
From the weary heart and head. 


If the warp be love and duty, 
And we throw the shuttle right, 
We may weave a web of beauty, 
Fill’'d with cheerful hues and bright. 


Come, then, let us to our weaving, 
Faithful through the passing hours, 

And with earnest hands and cheerful, 
Overlap life’s warp with flowers— 


That the web we leave behind us, 
Like this carpet on the floor, 

May remain a thing of beauty 
For the world forevermore ; 


That the weary feet that follow 
Us adown the sands of life, 

May tread lighter for our living, 
And have less of toil and strife. 


. . 
PHusiness Notices. 

To Conresponpents.—We have been highly 
favored, during the past few weeks, with many excellent 
communica‘ions from nuwe. ous voluntary co-respondents, 
who have given us the details of “ experiences,’ at once 
the most sad and hear'rending, wih the most exalted eulo- 
gies on the “means”"—-Waiter-Oure—by which they were 
“ snatched, as a brand from the burning.” and saved from 
premature death. Some of these, which have a practical 


valu: to others, will be published in the Jovnnan. We re- } 


p at the general invitation. given in former numbers—to 
all, wbo may be able to add ueefal testimony, as to what ” 
the Warer-Ovre bas done for them, to write it out, and 
send to the publishers of the Water-Ovre Journat. Give 
us the “fucts”—no matier how briefly—and thereby lead 
others into the path of Life, Health, and Heppivesse. 

A Recutariy Epvucarep Puysician, who has 
been ten years engaged in the practice of Hydropathy—ad- 
vertises, in our present number, for a situation. We com- 
mend him to the attention of those who need such services, 

Frower Srepvs py Mait.—Wecan now furnish 
, every variety of fresh fower sced«. We give a brief list of 
_& fow varieties, but can send, by retura of first mail, any 
Ve ger Phare Beene See erent: 7 
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‘ the North—may produce our own sugar quite as profliably 
as can the Southern planters. Our noble maples, no matter 
how far north, yield fine sugar, and it is believed that this 
Chinese Sugar-Cane may be successfully cultivated where- 
ever the common Indian corn will grow. The mode of 
cultvation is given in a pamphlet, sent with the eeed, 

Getrine Reapy.—We learn that extra efforts 
are being made by proprietors of water-curs in renovat- 
ing, enlarging, and refurnishing, preparatory for reoper- 
ing in the spring. Competent physicians sre in demand, 
and the pro pects for a success‘ul campaign—in competition 
with the Allopaths—was never before so promising. Our 
people have had enough of drugs, and those who need 
trea'ment seck the “better way.” A jadicivus course of 
action On the part of our co-w rkers, in disseminating 
“ligh” among the people, will place the Hydropathic in- 
terest away in advance of all the old modes. Active mis- 
sionary effort at home, in every neighborhood, is what is 
wanted to secure this end. Men, women, friends, and 
physicians, wili you put your sh..ulders to the wheel? Cir- 
culate the docum: nts. 

eTue Bic Sxow-Storm which came off here- 
abouts, between the 20th and 25:h of January, did put every 
thing out of joint, and the roar of old Boreas bushed and 
put to sleep the feeble scream of the black locomotive. The 
circulation of the Warenr-Cung JouRNa. was fairly stopped, 
and the pos'men were afraid to say water, lest their tongues 
should frevze, as did their ears. Thus matters were brought 
to a stand, and ill-paiured persons fi wnced end sevolded— 
which bad a tevdency to thaw them out—because the mails 
were barren. No papers, letiers, journals, nor eny thing 
elee jor days and days. Every thing was put a stop to. 
Bat old Sol finally awoke, and emerged from under great 
blankets of clouds, put on a warm, genial, shining face, and 
warmed up “all creation.” Then the colts began to prance 
to the tune «f jingling belle, aad all was life end animation 
once more. But while winter is glorious—even though it 
exacts conditions which some of us have pot the strengih 
to comply with—yet who doubts the purifying infltence o1 
crisp, cold winter? Bat enough of thie, We shall sing, 
“Ail hail to beanteous spring,” when she comes with ber 
apron filled with flowers, Ouly let us be reconciled to the 
“ seasons” —c onsider them for our good—keep good natured, 
even though journals should be detained a few days on the 
way with the iron horse, breaking roads, and all will yet 
come out right. 

Garven Seeps.—We give our annual Cata- 
logue of choice garden seeds, with prices, in the present 
number of the Warer-Cure Journat. 

Missinc.—Can any of our friends tell us the 
whereabouts of J. M. PEIRCZ, tormerly of Bclgrave, 
Maine. 





CITY BRRANDS. 


Yes, good friend—away up there in the Rocky Mount- 
ains—we continue to do City Errands of every concrivuble 
nature, for all our country patrons, acd do them up cheer- 
fully and prompily, too. 

Thinking th y may trespess on our time—their time—they 
so: e imes make long apologies, and give old-fashioned pre- 
faces to their letters, forgetting thut these are the days of 
telegraph-, expresses, bgbtming dispatches. We copy a 
recent application to our City Ezranp Depariment, to illus- 


trate the point: 
Horse Heaps, Curmune Oo., N. Y. 
esses. Fowi.re anp Weiis.—lcar Sire; You bave 




































































THE - 
Water-CurtE JouRNAL 
FOR 1°5T7—devoted to Physiology, Hydropsthy, ond the 
Laws of Life end Health—with Engravings iliu-treting the 
Human System—a Guide to"Health and Longevity. 

Goop Heautn 1s ovr Great Want.—We can obtain jt 
only by a knowle¢ge of the Laws of Life and the Causes of 
Disease. All ~¢ts connected wih 


ing, Cleanliness, Ventilation, Over upa 

loa, ete., are prevented in the Warer-Cure Jove. 

Nat. Hy y is ful'y explained by our best writer , and 
n diseases. 


applied t» all know 
by any other mode of treatment in these complaints peculiar 
ee Part cular directions are giv: n for the 'reai. 
Lm 

tio ers, so that all 
tor the “ People.” Believ 
happiness, we rely on the 
copy of the War ne-Ours Joonvar 
$1 00: Ten Copleanst 00% Twenty Conn, $10 8. how 

: ten >; iwent 
ws the time to subseribe. ” eer 


Woater-Cure is not eqnaled 


diseases at nome, by experienced practi- 
i. The Jounnan ts devigned 
Health to be the basis of al! 
of Heauh place a 
ev: ry famwil. in the 





THE AMERICAN 


PRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
‘8 devoted to the setence of human natare. It sis to teach 
an his powers, doties, and relations; how to make the 
most of bimeelf, aod thus secure the highest mental and 
vbysical well-being. 
Practicat Purenoieey, or how to read character, Self- 
(mprovem nt, Home Education, Government, Se ection of 
Pursuits, Choice of Apprentices, Clerks, Partnrrs in Basi- 
ness, or for Lif, will be ret forth. 
D-avaphien, Glee Fe Mechanics Tecate. end 
H rticulwre, with Engravings, wil make the Jounwat an 
interesting and valusble famiry guide and companton. 
pre Contd wo Hee Cen fw ea Cis 
' . ‘ ; 
Sle ov. is the time to tbe. —— 


Lire ILLUSTRATED. 1857. 
A First-Clavs Week y Newspaper, devoted to News, Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Aris; to Enrenrainwent, lapaov:- 
ment, aod Progress. Designed to encourage a spirit of 
HOPE, MANLINES#, 6ELF-RELIANCE, and ACTIVITY among the 
penple: © pet auto meats of profitable ecovom d 
to-diseuss and pastels tae aanzene IDEA® OF nen: 
ee mea ena nego ope pean 
CLASSES. paper » ought to every family. 
Its calumns contaia Orginal Keeeys—Mbticn Bis. 
graphical and Descriptive ; Sketches of Travel and Adven- 
ture; Portry. Pamting, Music, Secu 
Science. Agricultare, Ht-rtievliare, y Ed ’ 
Geovral Ness, ant every topre Dich is of im- 
and int rest: all to render it one of the 
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Single Copy, a « $2 00 | Twelve Copica, $1500 
Fire Ugeaswar.. % | Pitecs Gopleeta year, oT 00 
Seven Copies, s yexr, 10 00 | Twen y Opies, a year, 2+ 00 
Lire In.vsteatep *ill be sent to new three 
m-ntha, in clubs, for tiwent. ean aah, ab ar v0 
tried, ana its merite fully 

Published every Saturdsy by 

FOWLER AND 

‘ew York. 


Jourxat, Lire [uvvstratep (weekly), and the WarTzr- 
Cure Jovenat, will be sent a year to one address. Now is 
the time to subscribe and frm Clubs. 


HOW TO WRITE 


Busivess Lerrers, Love Lutrens, 

Fatty Lerress, Norgs anp Carns, ayp 

Fermspty Lerress, NEwWsParen ARTICLES; 
With a great amount of Urefal Information about Writing 






Marrisoe, Busuvess. 
the of the Brer Wrrrens. 
Kt MANUAL OF 
TER-W a. 
Now « Price, pre-paid, by mail, 80 cents. Four 
copies sent, by return of first mail, for $1. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





